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PREFACE 



(U) This volume contains the results from the quantitative analyses conducted 
during the research effort. These analyses were aimed at describing the nature 
and dynamics of Soviet and Chinese relations from 1949 through 1967. A description 
of the data itself can be found in Volume VI of this report--"Sino-Soviet Interaction: 
A Quantitative Assessment- -Data Codebook. " 

(U) The work on this volume spanned the period October 1968 through June 1970 
and was carried out under the supervision of Mr. Franz J. Mogdis, Principal Inves - 
tigator. The research itself was primarily conducted by Mrs. Karen Tidwell. 
Mr, Dennis Hall and Mr. Mogdis. Mrs. Tidwell participated in the development of 
the research design, the collection and coding of the data, and was primarily res- 
ponsible for the preparation of the draft of the final report volume. Mr. Hall de- 
vised, supervised and helped to interpret the quantitative analyses performed in 
this research. Mr. Mogdis was primarily responsible for the development of the 
research design, assisted in the data collection and coding tasks, and 3iad final 
responsibility for the review and critique of the volume. The valuable* assistance 
and advice provided by Mr. Richard Cady, Bendix, and Dr. Rudolph J. Rummel and 
Dr. Warren Phillips of the University of Hawaii on the research design, analyses 
and interpretation are also gratefully acknowledged. 

(U) The sources cited in this report indicated the extensive access to classified 
sources which was obtained via Headquarters, United States Air Force, Doctrine, 
Concepts and Objectives Directorate. The cooperation of the following offices is 
gratefully acknowledged in this respect: 

Department of State, Bureau of Intelligence and Research 
Agency for International Development 
U. S. Information Agency 

Air Force Intelligence Library, Pentagon \ 

(U) None of these agencies nor the sponsor, however, are responsible for the 
selection of the variables or the validity of indices used in this report. The findings 
and recommendations contained herein are those of the Contractor and do not neces- 
sarily represent the views of the United States Air Force Doctrine, Concepts and 
Objectives Directorate or any other agency or office of the U. S. Government. 

Fratiz a. Mogdis 

Principal Investigator 

Office of National Security Studies 

Bendix Aerospace Systems Division 
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SECTION I 
SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 



(U) This section summarizes the major findings derived from the quantitative 
analysis of Sino-Soviet relations for the period 1950-1967. In addition to the find- 
ings themselves, several hypotheses are also included. Where these occur, every 
effort has been made to make them as explicit and concise as possible. Both the 
findings and the hypotheses are offered with the hope that replication, criticism, and 
extension of our work will be undertaken by others. 

(U) A comprehensive explanation of the procedures and results of the study itself 
can be found in Sections HI through VI of this volxime. Section VH concludes the 
volume with a comparison of the findings derived from this study with some of the 
prior research and hypotheses dealing with Sino-Soviet relations. • 

I 

(U) The quantitative analysis consisted of three parts; 

1. A delineation of the major patterns of change in Soviet and Chinese 
attributes from 1950 - 1967 and a measurement of primary shifts 
in their attribute differences over this period (Section IV). 

2. A quantitative definition of the major patterns in Sino-Soviet inter- 
actions from 1950 - 1967 (Section V). 

3. The relationship of shifts in Sino-Soviet interactions to changes 
in cultural, military and economic differences between them 
(Section VI). 

(U) The major findings from each of these analyses are presented in the following 
paragraphs. '\ 



Because this section is a summary of findings, the terms and variables 
mentioned will of necessity not be defined or explained. The reader should 
refer to the appropriate section of the report for an explanation of the par- 
ticular analysis in question. 
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A. PATTERNS OF SOVIET AND CHINESE NATIONAL ATTRIBUTES AND THE 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THESE PATTERNS 

^* Industrialization is the most significant dynamic attribute pattern for 
both the Soviets and Chinese. It occurs in each analysis as the first 
and strongest factor and is always characterized by growth and devel- 
opment over time. 

^* Nuclear Transition appears as the second strongest pattern for the 
Soviets. It is characterized by diplomatic and conventional military 
behavior--for example, increasing numbers of bilateral treaties signed 
and rising fighter aircraft production- -until I960 when both proceed to 
fall off. Coupled with the decrease in Soviet conventional development 
after I96O is an increase in their strategic development priorities as 
indexed by missile submarine and ICBM production and deployment. 

3. In the analyses of the absolute differences between the Soviets and 

Chinese on each of the national attribute variables, severil important 
patterns emerged. These patterns (factors) confirmed the existence of 
gaps between the two Communist powers in three areas: industriali- 

nuclear capability , and in their perceptions of the United 
States. The gaps in two of these areas - -industrialization and nuclear 
capability have been steadily and rapidly increasing since 1957. On 
the other hand, the analyses identified that the gap between Moscow's 
and Peking's perceptions of the United States as indexed by the active 
and threat variables exhibit no consistent trend. Rather, its values 
exhibit considerable variance over time. This latter finding calls into 
question much of the traditional literature which assumes the gap has 
been a consistently increasing one. 



2 



The use of the word perception should be clarified. As used throughout this study 
it refers to the articulated position of the Soviet Union and Communist China.vis 
ajos the United States and vis a vis each other. That is to say that it represents 
the perceptions these two countries communicate via their state controlled press 
and radio to their masses and to the world as a whole. Because it is communication 
via a controlled-media, it is possible in theory that at times the articulated percep- 
tions may not represent the "real" or "probable" perceptions of the two countries. 
Such massive distortions of a general attjtudional position, however, are highly 
unlikely over a long period of time; that is, it is perhaps possible to distort or 
mislead via media communications on a single issue or in response to a single 
event during a short time -period, but such distortions are not possible over a 
longer time-period, particularly when one is talking only about generalized, latent 
attitudes. Thus in fact, we are suggesting that as used in this study, articulated 
perceptions probably can also be equated to "real" perceptions, although we refrain 
from explicitly making this equation. 
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SINO-SOVIET PERCEPTIONS OF AND BEHAVIOR TOWARD EACH OTHER 

1. The dominant factor derived from an analysis of the 45 variables used 
to measure direct interactions between China and the Soviet Union de- 
lineates a pattern of decreasing Soviet and Chinese cooperation and 
increasing Soviet and Chinese hostility. This pattern is indexed or 
best described by those Soviet and Chinese interactions which have 
been labelled by many as the major manifestations of the Sino-Soviet 
dispute, e. g. , decreasing trade and increasing border incidents and 
negative perceptions of each other. 

2. The analyses also confirmed that measures of Chinese trade depend- 
ency on the Soviet Union are negatively and highly related to measures 
of Soviet and Chinese hostility. This seems to confirm the hypothesis 
that as Chinese economic independence from the Soviet Union increased 
so did Sino-Soviet hostility. 

3. A second pattern of Soviet -Chinese interaction also appeai-ed. It des- 
cribes a rise in cooperative Soviet- Chinese behavior until 1957, a 
transition period lasting until 1959, and then a trend which exhibits 
increasing hostile Soviet behavior toward Peking through 1967. 

4. When Soviet perceptions of the Chinese (derived from content analysis) 
were combined with Soviet national attributes, a new pattern emerged. 
This new pattern evidenced a changing Soviet view of the Chinese as 
indexed by the weak, active, negative and threat variables. Moscow's 
perceptions of the Chinese were generally of a decreasing magnitude 
or intensity as measured by these variables until about 1957 when a 
transitional period lasting until I960 occurs. In the post -19 60 period 

a sharp upswing in magnitude is evidenced by all the variables. This 
factor might well be labelled the paper tiger syndrome . Thi¥.pattern 
contradicts the hypothesis that as one nation perceives another nation 
as negative , he will also perceive that nation as stronger and more 
active - -this being an interactive result of his negative feelings. The 
res\ilts of this study indicate that while the Soviets did perceive the 
Chinese as more negative a nd more active they did not at the same 
time perceive them as stronger but indeed perceived them as weaker . 

5. A similar "paper tiger" pattern also appears in the analyses of the 
Chinese national attributes and perceptions of the Soviet Union. The 
Chinese simultaneously perceived the Soviets as negative , threatening 
and weak. An interesting divergence in the two patterns is that while 
1959 marked the point at which the Chinese perceptions of the USSR 
increased in magnitude, the Soviets did not exhibit a similar pattern 
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toward China until I960. This would seem to indicate that the Soviets, 
at least during this period of the dispute, were responding to increas- 
ingly negative Chinese verbal initiatives rather than initiating such 
behavior themselves. 

6. A major area of divergence between the two Communist powers in their 
interactive behavior was noted. Chinese perceptions were found to be 
highly related to their physical behavior, while in the Soviet case such 
a relationship does not appear to exist. Chinese perceptions of the 
Soviets as threatening and negative correlated positively to increasing 
Chinese deployment of troops to the Sino-Soviet border. However, 
over the same period, the Soviet deployment of troops to the border was 
found to be independent of Moscow's changing perceptions of the Chinese 
as negative and threatening. When the Soviets initiated measures to 
strengthen their force levels along the border with China they concurrent- 
ly reduced rather than increased the intensity of their verjbal pronounce- 
ments about the Chinese. The Soviets thus appear to have consciously 
refrained from attacking the Chinese in public perhaps in kope that the 
problems causing the increased tension might be solved. 

SINO-SOVIET PERCEPTION OF THE US 

1. The difference between the Soviets and the Chinese in their perceptions 
of the United States was found to be related to certain patterns of Sino- 
Soviet interactions. A difference in their perception of the US on the 
active dimension related to a changing pattern of Soviet responses to 
China. The increase in the gap between their perceptions of the US as 
active is correlated with a decrease in Soviet cooperative behavior 
towards China and an increase in Soviet hostile actions. 

2. The difference analysis and the 36 case analysis revealed that generally 
Soviet perceptions of the United States are independent of- -that is, not 
related to--Chinese perceptions of the US across identical time frames. 
Furthermore the attribute analyses revealed that changing Soviet per- 
ceptions of the CPR (Chinese Peoples Republic) formed a pattern through 
the years quite unrelated to Soviet perceptions of the US. It should be 
noted that this finding contradicts an application of Newcomb's model 

of interactive behavior which when applied to the Sino-Soviet relation- 
ship would predict that the Soviet perception of China on the positive- 
negative dimension should be related- -either positively or negatively-- 
to their view of the United States. A reason for the lack of support for 
the Newcomb model may be due to the fact that we aggregated percep- 
tual values annually over an 1 8-year period. We did not examine 
Soviet perceptions of the US and China at critical points in time and at 
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different levels of tension--e. g. , during periods of detente as compared 
to periods of high crisis. This caveat notwithstanding, it is significant 
that at least within the generality of annual observations over 18 years 
there was little relationship between changes in Soviet and Chinese 
perceptions of each other and shifts in their perceptions of the US. 

3. The differences in Sino-Soviet perceptions of the US as negative and 

threatening was found to relate to China^s perception of the Soviet Union 
as strong. Here for the first time we have a difference in perceptions 
of the US relating to China's perception of the Soviet Union. It has 
often been suggested that the increasing differences in Soviet and Chin- 
ese perceptions of the US were a major element in escalating the Sino- 
Soviet dispute. The results of this study, however, do not seem to 
support this contention. The Soviet and Chinese difference in percep- 
tion of the US as active is related to Soviet behavior vis-a-vis China 
but it is not associated with the major pattern of Sino-Soviet coopera- 
tion and hostility. The same is true of their difference ii^ perceptions 
of the US as indexed by the negative and threat variables. '\ These two 
perceptions of the US which one would most expect to relate to their 
increasing mutual hostility instead relate only to the Chinese percep- 
tion of the Soviet Union as being strong. 

An examination of the data from the contei.t analysis indicates that 
Sino-Soviet perceptions of the US were eq^ually shared on all dimensions 
except the negative -positive dimension. Here the Chinese consistently 
viewed the US as more negative than did the Soviets. This, of course, 
could be an idiosyncrasy of the Chinese to verbalize in this manner, 
but it is interesting to note that if this is the case, it occurs only on 
this dimension. However, even though the Chinese consistently viewed 
the US as more negative than the Soviets, shifts in this negative attitude 
were unrelated to the increasing Sino-Soviet hostility. \ 

NATIONAL ATTRIBUTES AS PREDICTORS OF SINO-SOVIET INTERACTIONS 

1. The differences between the Soviets and Chinese ir. the patterns of their 
national attributes from 1950 through 1967 predict with a high degree of 
accuracy their interaction patterns. 

2- From 1950 through 1967, about 97 percent of the variation in Sino- 
Soviet cooperation and conflict is differences in their economic develop- 
ment; that is, the differences on the economic attributes were the best 
predictor variables to the pattern of Sino-Soviet cooperation and con- 
flict. This should not be construed as an economic interpretation of 
the Sino-Soviet dispute but only as an observation that changes in the 
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gap between Soviet and Chinese industrial capability had a high rela- 
tionship to changes in the hostility level between the two Communist 
powers. This finding supports the general belief held by many scholars 
that the Chinese were not only aware that they were having serious in- 
dustrial problems, but that the perciptious withdrawal of Soviet aid and 
technicians in I960 intensified the trend toward mutual hostility. The 
Chinese perceived the Soviets as a revisionist, status quo power more 
concerned with establishing a detente with the West than in helping the 
development of a fellow Communist country. 

3. The strongest pattern of changing Sino-Soviet interaction- - 1950- 19 67 

involved decreasing cooperation and increasing mutual threat perception 
and border hostility. This pattern is consistently related to changes in 
perceptions and economic and political-military differences between 
the two countries, with changes in economic differences being the most 
important. The pattern probably best describes that phenomenon which 
has become known as the Sino-Soviet dispute. It is made up* of those 
interactions which indicate a steady trend of decreasing cooperation and 
increasing hostility. Soviet and Chinese interactions were highly de- 
pendent upon the six military national attributes. The Sino-Soviet gap 
in nuclear capability was highly related to the decrease in Soviet and 
Chinese cooperation and the increase in their hostility. 

The gap between the Soviets and Chinese in percentage of GNP allocated 
for defense is also highly related to the changing Soviet military and 
cultural responses to China. This pattern suggests a trend in which as 
the defense allocation gap widens, the Soviets decrease cooperative be- / 
havior and increase military measures. 

E. "USEFULNESS OF TECHNIQUES" APPLIED IN STUDY FOR POLICY PLANNERS 

The application of factor analysis, canonical regression, content analysis and 
other analytical techniques to Sino-Soviet interactions and differences, 1950-1967, is 
but one example of the wide rang? of policy relevant questions for which systematic 
and empirical findings can be found using these and other methods. With regard to 
our application of these techniques, we have found them efficient in untangling some 
of the complex relationships in the changing Sino-Soviet relationship and in clearly 
bringing out their patterns through the years. Moreover, and most important, with- 
in the confines of our data these techniques have precisely determined the relation- 
ship between changes in Sino-Soviet interactions, perceptions, and economic, and 
politico-military differences in a way meaningful to policy makers and for forecasting. 
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SECTION II 
PRIOR RESEARCH 

(U) Since the founding of the Chinese People's Republic (CPR) in 1950 the Soviet 
Union and China have participated in a dynamic relationship, the course of which 
has almost totally defied either the assumptions or predictions of US foreign policy 
decision-makers. This growing conflict between Moscow and Peking may well be 
the most important development in contemporary international relations. The dis- 
pute has resulted in world-wide competition between the Communist giants and has 
influenced almost every component of the international system. 

(U) Although a great deal of conventional wisdom has been written ahd spoken 
about the conflict, most of it has been incomplete in both scope and analysis and at 
best has offered only a useful chronology of the major external manifestations of 
the dispute itself. More importantly, as the past has shown, these efforts have 
provided little guidance or insight to the military and policy planners who must ' 
prepare for and be prepared for any contingency. Our goal is to provide an analy- 
sis more directly relevant and responsive to the planners needs with the hope that 
by doing so additional guidance and insights will be given into present and future 
Sino-Soviet behavior. 

(U) It is felt that in order to make the analysis more relevant- -that is, to project 
patterns of Sino-Soviet relations into the future and to predict the outcome of such 
patterns--one must begin with an understanding of the situation at hand and that such 
an understanding must be based on a body of theory and a broad base of empirical 
data, 

(U) This volume reports the results of a quantitative study of the Sino-Soviet dis- 
pute aimed at providing such an understanding. It is an examination of the dyadic 
relationship between Communist China and the Soviet Union from a systematic and 
quantitative perspective. Hopefully, we have identified indicators which account 
for changes over time in the relationship and which point to the possible range of ^ 
future developments. 

(U) There are many determinants and manifestations of a nation's behavior 
toward another nation. As noted by Robert North in a recent study, ^ whenever 

^Robert C. North, The Chinese Communist Politburo and its Operational Code: 
A Feasibility Study . Palo Alto: Stanford University, 1967. 
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two individuals or interpersonal organizations including nations- -interact, they 
have a choice of behaving in a number of ways: they can interact verbally; their 
behavior can be essentially affirming or contradicting or damaging; they can nego- 
tiate, bargain, or try to coerce; they can compete in comparative advantage or 
essentially zero- sum terms; and they may act symmetrically or asymmetrically 
toward each other. In other words, there are many dimensions affecting the rela- 
tions between two nations which may be examined and all or only part of these di- 
mensions may be important in determining- -and so also understanding --that 
nation's behavior. 

(U) The literature existing on the various approaches one might use to measure 
and analyze interactions between nations is voluminous. It shows that one must be 
concerned not only with the direct interactions between such states but also with 
the peculiar and unique characteristics of the individual nations themselves. 

t 

lU) As previously stated, our primary objective in this research is t^ systemat- 
ically examine Sino-Soviet relations across time with the hope of discovering 
patterns and determinants of their behavior. The various theories and hypothesis 
of, and approaches to, the study of inter -nation behavior and Sino-Soviet inter- 
actions in particular were examined in the light of their utility and their relevance 
to the achievement of this objective. (See Figure 1.) 

(U) The survey of prior research indicated that at least three general types of 
measurable nation- state behavior should be included in the study if we hope to con- 
sider the major factors influencing Sino-Soviet relations. These three categories 
were (1) national development- -that is, the national attributes or characteristics of 
the Soviet Union and Communist China; (2) direct Sino-Soviet interaction; 
(3) Soviet and Chinese perceptions of each other and of the United States. The 
following pages are organized into three sections, each representing a type of be- 
havior as mentioned above, with categories one and two (attributes and interactions) 
included together in the first section. Each section will summarize the relevant 
prior research that supports its inclusion in the overall study. 

A, NATIONAL ATTRIBUTES AND INTERACTIONS 

(U) Our research design was shaped to a great extent by the work of 

Rudolph Rummel and his associates at the Dimensionality of Nations Project (DON), \ 
University of Hawaii. The research effort draws heavily both on his social field 
theory--his theoretical justification- -and on the results of his research.^ 

4r. J. Rummel, Thf> DON Project: A Five Year Research Program. H onolulu: 
The Dimensionality of Nations Project (DON), Department of Political Science, 
University of Hawaii, Research Report No. 9, March 1967, 
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Rummel himself draws to some extent from the works of Talcott Parsons^ 
Kurt Lewin^ and Quincy Wright."? Wright, for example, in his "theory" of war is 
specifically concerned with the attributes of nations and their influence on the be- 
havior of other nations. Rummel' s major contribution is that he has operation- 
alized his theory and made it applicable to systematic social science research. 

(U) The basic concept of Rummel' s social field theory is that the differences 
between nations on their attributes are functionally related to their behavior 
towards each other. ^ These nation differences are conceived of as social distances 
that act like physical forces on behavior, affecting both their nature and magnitude 
of behavior. 

(U) Rummel factor-analyzed 236 characteristics--that is, variables or measures 
of behavior- -for 82 nations for the year, 1955. He found that nations vary in their 
national characteristics along seven major dimensions:^ economic development, 
size, political orientation, population density. Catholic culture, foreigri conflict 
behavior, and domestic conflict behavior. 

(U) These seven dimensions have little correlation with each other; that is, a 
nation's value on one dimension is largely independent or unrelated to its values on 
the other dimensions. Rummel also found that over half of the total variation of 
nations on their diverse characteristics can be described by these seven major 
dimensions . 



^Talcott Parsons and Edward Shils, eds. , Toward a General Theory of Action, 
New York: Harper and Row, 1951. 

^Kurt Lewin, Field Theory in Social Science , New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1964. 

TQuincy Wright, The Study of International Relations , New York: Appleton., 
Century- Crafts, 1955. 

^This summary of Rummcl's social field theory is taken from R. J. Rummel, X 
Social Field Theory of Foreign Conflict Behavior , Honolulu: DON Reprint Series, 
No. 4, Department of Political Science, University of Hawaii, September 1967. 
A dimension is a cluster of highly intercorrelated characteristics (variables) 
which form orthogonal factors. 

^^See the following published materials by R. J. Rummel: "Some Attributes and 
Behavioral Patterns of Nations, " Journal of Peace Research , no. 2, 1967, 
pp. 196-206; "Delineating International Patterns and Profiles," in Davis Bobrow, 
ed. , T he Computer and the Policy- Making Community , New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1968; and "indicators of Cross-National and International Patterns, " 
American Political Science Review , LXII, no. 1, Mar ch 1 969, ' pp. 127-147. 
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(U) Rummel was also concerned with the behavior of nations towards one another- 
that is, their dyadic relationships. He analyzed a sample 164 dyads and found that 
the behavior of nations toward each other varies along eight major dimensions: 
salience, emigration and communication, UN voting, exports, foreign students, 
international organizations, official conflict behavior and diplomatic representation. 

(U) The theory is elaborated mathematically, drawing upon the theorems of 
n-dimensional spaces and linear algebra. These function to link Phases I 
(attributes) and n (dyadic behavior) of DON together so that the research results 
and design have continuity that they would otherwise lack. Simply put, the theory 
states that nations are social units interacting in a social field (in some ways 
analogous to an electromagnetic field), and that this field can be analytically 
divided into two spaces, a space of behavior and a space of attributes. 

Within the attribute space nations are located in terms of their characteristics 
within the behavior space, dyads (such as US^USSR) are located in teAns of their 
behavior. Now, a distance vector between nations in attribute space tan be mea- 
sured and this vector can be treated as a force acting on the origin of behavior 
space. In other words, the location of dyads in behavior space can be treated as. a 
function (resolution) of the distances (forces) between nations on their attributes. 



P 

location (as a vector) of dyad MB in behavior space, 

\ 

distance vector between nations A and B on attribute 
dimension j of an attribute space of p dimensions. 

a parameter for dimension j. 

(U) Leaving mathematical considerations aside, the field theory says simply that ' 
nations will behave towards each other in terms of their socio-economic, cultural, 
geographic, and political differences and" similarities. Tests of the theory thus far 
have been encouraging. In particular, one analysis of the linkage of behavior 
between nations to their differences carried out at Hawaii showed different levels 



^^See Rummel, "Indicators of Cross-National and International Patterns, " op. cit. , 
and "Common Dimensions of International Behavior and Attribute Spaces, " 
DON Chart No. 1, 1966. 
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of economic development to be an especially important force influencing both the 
direction and the magnitude of behavior. 

(U) Rummel's position thus strongly suggested the need to examine both the 
national attributes and interactions of a dyadic relationship. This we did as we 
examined the relationship between the Soviet Union and China. In our analysis of 
the attributes, moreover, we also chose to follow Rummel's method of measuring 
the differences between the Soviets and Chinese on their attributes and comparing 
these differences to their interactions. Decisions then had to be made on what 
attributes and interactions were important and would best describe the fluctuations 
and patterns in Sino-Soviet relations across time. 

(U) Because the number of national attributes and behaviors of a nation is large, 
a selection process was undertaken to choose the most relevant indicators. Much 
of the qualitative and quantitative literature concerned with the international 
behavior and development of nations and with the Sino-Soviet conflict itself was 
surveyed for suggestions. 1 

(U) Rummel's work, was again a major factor,this time in the selection of the 
indicators to be used. His research has identified several dimensions of national 
characteristics (attributes) and behavior (interaction) and the indexing variables 
for each of these dimensions ; 12 i. g. , those variables which most closely correlated 
or corresponded to the dimension itself. In factor analysis terms, the measure would 
be among those characteristics correlating most highly with the factor-dimension. 
This work was used as a starting point in our variable selection process. 

(U) There also have been many efforts specifically concerned with identifying the 
important elements in the Sino-Soviet dispute. This research has been concerned 
largely with such divisive elements as ideological issues, foreign policy issues, 
national interest issues, and stages of growth. The greatest difficulty, '^however, 

l-^See R, J. Rummel, "Some Empirical Findings on Nations and Their Behavior, " 
World Politics, Vol. XXI, no. 2, January 1969, pp. 230 and 236 and "Indicators of 
Cross -National and International Patterns, " op. cit . 

13zbigniew Brzezinski, The Soviet Bloc: Unity and Conflict , Cambridge: 
MIT Press, 1967. 
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is in operationalizing these issues. The 20th Communist Party Congress in 1956, 
for example, has been mentioned by many scholars as a turning point in Sino-Soviet 
relations. It was here that Khrushchev advanced his theoretical premises on 
peaceful coexistence, the noninevitability of war and the peaceful transition to 
socialism. The impact of these pronouncements and the resultant bitter polemics 
which developed over them are often cited as one of the major causes of the dispute. 
Yet factors such as these are difficult to make concrete and measurable. While 
considering these and similar issues, e. g. , the struggle for supremacy in the 
world communist movement, as important, our immediate concern rested more 
with explicit and operational hypotheses offered about the Sino-Soviet dispute. 
The most useful of the latter are summarized in the following paragraphs. 

{U} In his article, "A National Interest Analysis of Sino-Soviet Relations, "^^ 
Thomas Robinson discusses Hans Ktorgenthau's conception of national interest and 
its relationship to power in the context of Sino-Soviet relations duringtthe period 
1949 to 1963. Robinson examines: (1) the national interests of the Soviet Union and 
Communist China during this period and attempts to identify the changes which 
occurred within the course of Soviet- Chinese relations during the same time frame; 
(2) whether Morgenthau's hypothesized relationship between power and interest is' 
borne out in the case under consideration; (3) the Sino-Soviet alliance in terms of 
each country's respective "national interests"; and (4) the impact of nuclear weapons 
on Soviet and Chinese national interests. 



l^See, for example, Harold Hinton, Communist China in World Politics, Boston: 

Houghton -Mifflin Co.. 1966, pp. 129-130; Donald Zagoria, The Sino-Soviet Conflict. 
1956-61 . New York: Atheneum, 1964, p. 7 ; William Griffith, The Sino--$oviet Rift. 
Cambridge Mass, : MIT Press, 1964, p. 16; and David Floyd, Mao Against 
Khrushchev. New York: Praeger, 1963, pp. 32-45. 

l^Because these verbal theories are difficult to test, an alternative strategy ' 
was adopted. If the quantitative analysis validly tapped attributes, perceptions, 
and behavior, then the verbal theories would "emerge" from the data. 

1 ^Thomas Robinson, "A National Interest Analysis of Sino-Soviet Relations. " 
International Studies Quarterly. Volume XI, no. 2, June 1967. \ 

\ 
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(U) Clearly, Robinson views the element of "power" as an important factor in 
Soviet-Chinese interactions. He points out that 

, . . the most singular change in Sino-Soviet relations has been 
a relative increase in Chinese power. This rose from a point 
of almost complete dependence on Soviet Russia in 1950 (sym- 
bolized by the introduction into the Chinese body politic of the 
favorite Soviet control device of 'joint stock companies') to a 
point in 1964 of competition for power on fairly equal terms 
within the Communist bloc and throughout the world (signified 
on the one hand by the Chinese declaration of ideological 
independence in the I960 tract "Long Live Leninism," and, 
on the other hand, by the Chinese nuclear explosion late in 
1964), Although Soviet power also increased during the period 
and in absolute terms is probably much greater than Chinese 

power, it is the relative increase that matters. * 

t 
1 

Robinson- -like most conYmsntator s on international relations --is ambiguous in his 
use of the word "power. " It is not clear in his discussion just exactly what is 
meant by this concept. Indeed, at least two definitions can be derived from his 
discussion. The first implies that "power" is the degree of Chinese "independence" 
of the Soviet Union. The second equates "power" to nuclear and/or industrial 
capability. However "power" is defined, Robinson asserts that the Chinese have 
experienced a relative increase in it over time and that this has had a profound effect 
on Sino-Soviet relations. 

(U) In order to test empirically the Robinson conjecture that the changing relative 
power of the Soviet Union and Communist China had a profound effect on Sino-Soviet 
relations, we developed measures of Soviet and Chinese "power. " Because of the 
ambiguities in the operationalization of "power" mentioned above, measii-res for 
both definitions were included. Variables measuring the industrial and nuclear 
capabilities of the Soviets and Chinese were included in the national attribute^study. 
Variables measuring the relative dependence of the Chinese on the Soviets were 
included in the interaction study, 

(U) Robinson also stat-as that nuclear weapons are a discordant issue between the 
Soviet Union and China, He bases this on Morgenthau's theory on the nature of 
changes in alliances in the nuclear age and on the situation existing between the 



I'^Ibid. 
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Soviets and Chinese. Robinson states . . the mechanics of the Sino-Soviet alliance 
and the presence of nuclear weapons in the hands of the Soviet Union and the United 
States, if not also China, tend to push the two allies apart. "1^ Geoffrey Hudson 
also assigns great significance to the uneven development of nuclear weapons. He 
states that "it is impossible to estimate exactly what weight should be given to each 
of the various factors which have contributed to the conflict between the Communist 
regimes of Russia and of China, but there can be no doubt that Russia's refusal to 
assist China to become a nuclear power was one of the most important. "^^ 

(U) Considering the importance credited to nuclear weapons and their effect on 
Sino-Soviet relations, variables measuring the strategic nuclear capabilities of the 
two powers were included in the study. 

(U) George Kennan, on the other hand, has stated that one of the major forces 
causing the split between the Soviets and the Chinese Communists has-been their 
demands on each other. Kennan believes the demands made by the iChinese on 
Moscow were primarily economic and military. The Chinese economy was in great 
difficulty and needed a tremendous infusion of foreign capital which they naturally 
hoped would come in the form of direct gifts from the Soviet Union. The Chinese- 
also wanted greater Soviet military support than Moscow seemed willing to give. 
Because of Kennan' s emphasis on Soviet economic and military aid to China, 
measures of Soviet aid are also incorporated in the study. 

(U) The issue of territorial claims has been another factor mentioned by many as 
an element contributing to the deterioration of Sino-Soviet relaf!.ons. The Chinese 
have territorial claims arising out of old treaty settlements with the Russian Tsarist 
regimes. Although these claims have existed for many years, only recently have 



l^Ibid. 



l9Geoffrey Hudson, "Paper Tigers and Nuclear Teeth, " The China Quarterly , 
No. 39, July-September 1969, p. 64. 

^^George Kennan's testimony as reported in Sino-Soviet Conflict , the United States 
Congress, House of Representatives, Connmittee on Foreign Affairs, 89th 
Congress, 1st Session, House Document No, 237, May 14, 1965, p. 67. 

\ 

Zbiginiew Brzezinski's testimony in ibid. , p. 3R, 
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they been pushed by the Chinese. Soviet and Chinese responses to increasing borde 
tensions, caused at least in part by these renewed territorial claims have resulted 
m the concentration of troops along the Sinkiang frontier. The variable used as an 
indirect nneasure of these increasing tensions was the number of military units 
deployed by the Soviets and by the Chinese in the border area by year. It may be 
argued however, that this measure is probably a better indicator of Soviet and 
Chinese hostile behavior than it is of their concern with territorial claims. 

B. PERCEPTIONS AND CONTENT ANALYSIS 

(U) Besides examining the physical dimensions existing within and between nations 
many scholars have stressed the importance of their verbal and written communica- 
tion. In fact, many believe that the perceptions of a nation may be more important 
than a host of other variables --including national and dyadic attributes --in influenc- 
ing their behavior. "In the last analysis--the perceptual orientation of a nation's 
leadership may well be the most significant determinant of a state's actions. "22 
Perception, in this case, being defined as the process of becoming cognizant of, and 
evaluating, an environment. It refers to the cognitive, evaluative and affective 
awareness of various inputs from the external environment. 23 Explicitly, many 
scholars have gone so far as to state that the difference between Soviet and Chinese 
perceptions of the US is one of the key factors in determining the direction and inten- 
sity the Sino-Soviet dispute has taken. ^4 

;U) If we accept the importance of perceptions in analyzing interactive phenomena 
the case of the Sino-Soviet relationship poses many problems. Clearly, many stand- 
ard methods of social science research- -the personal interview, the questionnaire o 
the participant observer of decision-makers in action--to measure such perceptions 
or attitudes can rarely be used. 25 ^n instrument for measuring perceptions at a 



22Nazii Choucri, "The Perceptual Base of Nonalignment, " The Journal o f Conflict 
Resolution . Volume XIII, No. 1, March 1969, p. 57. ~~ \ 

23' ^ 

David Krech and Richard Crutchfield, "Perceiving the World" in Wilder Schramm, 

ed.. The Process and Effect of Mass Communication , Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1965. ~~ 

24see for example, P. Terrance Hopmann, "International Conflict and Cohesion in 
International Political Coalitions: NATO and the Communist System During the 
Postwar Years," Ph.D. dissertation, S,tanford, May 1969; Brzezinski, "The 
Sino-Soviet Conflict," op. cit . , pp. 397-411; and Hinton, China in World Politics 
op. cit . , p 491. 

25oie Holsti, "External Conflict and Internal Consensus: The Sino-Soviet Case," in 
Philip J. Stone, Dexter Dunphy, Marshall Smith and Daniel Ogilive, eds., The 
General Inc^uirer: A Computer Approach to Content Analysis . Cambridge: MTT~ 
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distance is thus needed. For this purpose many have turned to content analysis in 
an effort to derive the approxinaate attitudinal consensus held by actors toward each 
other at specified time intervals. Content analysis has been defined jointly by 
Holsti and Stone as "any research technique for making inferences by systematically 
and objectively identifying specified characteristics of messages."^" 

(U) Holsti has demonstrated the utility of content analysis in the study of problems 
in international relations. He examined the hypothesis that "a high level of inter- 
coalition conflict tends to increase intracoalition unity and more relaxed relations 
between blocs tend to magnify differences within the alliance" in the context of 
Sino-Soviet relations. Holsti operationalized this hypothesis on the basis of 
research done by social psychologists in the area of cognitive balance. His hypothe- 
sis is restated as follows: "Chinese and Soviet attitudes <:oward the US will tend to be 
similar in periods of high interbloc conflict, whereas during periods of decreasing 
tensions, attitudes toward American policy will diverge. " The major underlying 
theoretical assumption is that consensus can be defined as the "existence on the part 

1 



^^Ole Holsti and Joanne Loomba, "Content Analysis," in Gardner Lindzey and 
Elliot Aronson, eds. . The Handbook of Social Psychology. Reading, Mass.: 
Addison Wesley, 19o8, p. 601; and Stone, et.al . , The General Inquirer , op. cit . , 
p. 5. 

7 7 

"^'Holsti, The General Inquirer, op. cLt« 

TO 

'^"Holsti, ibid . Zbigniew Brzezinski, on the other hand, believes that quite the 
opposite is true of the Sino-Soviet alliance. He states that the Sino-Soviet rift 
has a tendency to widen as a result of international crises. "The Quemoy-Matsu 
crisis of 1958, the U-2 crisis of I960, the Cuban confrontation of 1962, and the 
American bombing of North Vietnam in 1965, all were followed by intensified 
polemics, mutual accusations and by accentuated suspicions concerning' each 
other's motives and good faith. This sequence of events seemed to suggest that 
conditions of stress tended to drive further apart the Chinese and Soviet national 
interests and ideological assessments; while in a setting in which either or both 
could pursue their goals without endangering or negatively affecting each other's 
interest, the latent Communist interest in preventing a total split tended to be 
reawakened . " (emphasis added) Zbigniew Brzezinski, op. cit . , p. 429. 
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of two or more persons of similar orientations toward something," This assump- 
tion is supported by the literature dealing with cognitive balance, and especially the 
work done by Theodore Newcomb and Fritz Haider. ^9 Newcomb's A-B-X model is 
a simple model of interpersonal communication which is used as the basis for the 
measurement of cohesion. 30 

(U) This model is composed of two actors, A and B, who are interdependent and 
hence who have simultaneous orientations toward an external object X. Further- 
more, the three parts of this model are interrelated in a system which is charac- 
terized by a balance of forces. Therefore, there are always present "strains" 
toward preferred states of equilibrium. ^1 Based on this postulate, the model 
assumes that the co-orientation or consensus between A and B can be measured on 
the basis of the sinrularity of their perceptions of X. 

(U) The fact that A and B are interdependent means that they may have simultane- 
ous orientations toward X. By orientations we refer to attitudes in both their affec- 
tive and cognitive senses. There are thus four possible joint orientati4ns by A and 
B toward X. The key relationship from the point of view of cohesion is'uhe symmet- 
rical one in which A and B have similar orientations toward X, 

(U) Bonds which connect the three points of the A-B-X triangle may carry a 
charge, either positive or negative. Balance among the three points is achieved 
only when the number of negative points connecting them is even or zero. Hence if 
both A and B have a symmetrical orientation- -either positive or negative — toward 
X, then for the system to be in balance, the relationship between A and B tends to be 
positive; if their orientations differ --that is, if one has a positive attitude and the 
other is negative --their relationship tends to be negative. These four possible 
balanced configurations are shown in Figure 2. 



M. Newcomb, "Communication Behavior," in Roland Young, ed.\ 
Approaches to the Study of Politics, Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 
1958; T. M. Newcomb, "An Approach to the Study of Commimicative Acts,*"^^in 
A.- P. Hare, et.al . , eds. Small Groups, New York: Alfred Knopf, 1955; Fritz 
Heider, "Attitudes and Cognitive Organizations," The Journal of Psychology , 
Vol. XXI, 1946, pp. 107-112, and by the same author. The Psychology of Inter- 
national Relations , New York: John V/iley, 1958. 

■^^Holsti, op. cit . , and Hopmann, op. cit . 

-^■^Hopmann, op. cit . , p. 152. 
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(U) In summary, the A-B-X model suggests that the relations between two actors-- 
or more than two actors when treated in graph-theoretical terms as the relations 
within multiple dyads or semi-cycles --may be treated in terms of their co-orientation 
or consensus toward a common external object. This triangular--or multiple 
triangular--relationship may be characterized by a strain toward balance in which 
either two or no relations are negative if three conditions are also met: (1) the 
members of the dyad must be highly salient to one another; (2) the object of reference 
must be important to both; and (3) the object must have joint relevance to both. If 
these three conditions are met, and balance may be assumed to exist, then the A- 
B-X model suggests that similar evaluations by A and B of the same object X tend to 
produce a positive relationship between A and B, and dissimilar evaluations of X 
produce a negative relationship between A and B. 

(U) In Holsti's study, he chose the United States as the attitude object (X) for the 
Soviet Union and China as A and B. Certainly the US is an object of importance and 
relevance to both nations and both nations are highly salient to one another. Eighty- 
two documents written by leading Chinese and Soviet decision-nnakers a| seven points 
in time during the years 1950-1965 were content analyzed using the Stanford version 
of the "General Inquirer." The results indicated that during the peak period of the 
crises over Korea, Cuba, and Vietnam, both Chinese and Soviet perceptions of 
American policy were at the extremes of the negative, strong and active ends of the 
evaluative, potency, and activity dimensions. During the three periods of lower 
East-West tension, however, differences between Chinese and Soviet perceptions 
of the US increased on all three dimensions. 

(U) The inclusion of perceptual variables derived from content analysis in this 
study allows us to further test the importance of perceptions in interstate relations; 
and, in particular, it will allow us to identify the relationship of changing Soviet and 
Chinese perceptions of the US to changes in their direct interaction patterns. That 
is, are Soviet and Chinese perceptions of each other and of the United Statps impor- 
tant factors in understanding the dynamics of the Sino-Soviet dispute? 

(U) The concept of cognitive dimensions was mentioned earlier in the discussion 
of Holsti's work. This reference refers to the way the material selected for con- 
tent analysis is evaluated. That is, what type of dictionary is used to reduce the 
written or spoken material to meaningful quantitative categories or dimensions of 
cognition. The dictionary used both in the Holsti study and in this study was pri- 
marily derived from the work of Charles Osgood, Osgood's research led him to try 
and determine empirically those dimensions which seemed to be the most basic to 
human cognition in many cultures. A series of 50 bipolar scales were factor 



■^^Charles Osgood, George Suci and Percy Tannenbaum, The Measurement of 
Meaning , Urbana: The University of Illinois Press, 1959. 
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analyzed, and those scales which tended to cluster together were extracted and 
identified to be the primary dimensions underlying the cognitive structure. The 
result was as follows: 

In every instance in which a widely varied sample of concepts had been 
used, or the concept variable eliminated as a forced-choice among the 
scales, the same three factors have emerged in roughly the same order 
of magnitude, A pervasive evaluative factor in human judgment regu- 
larly appears first and accounts for approximately half to three-quarters 
of the extractable variance. Thus the attitudinal variable in human 
thinking. . . , based as it is on the bedrock of rewards and punishments, 
appears to be primary. . . The second dimension of the semantic space 
to appear is usually the potency factor and this typically accounts for 
about half as much variance as the first factor--this is concerned with 
power and the things associated with it, size, weight, toughness, and 
the like. The third dimension, usually about equal to or a little smaller 
in magnitude than the second, is the activity factor- -concerned Kwith 
quickness, excitement, warmth, agitation, and the like. And when 
other factors can be extracted and identified they typically, again, 
account for no more than half the amount of variance attributable to 
the second and third factors. 

(U) The identification of these three basic dimensions of human communication- - 
the evaluative, the potency and the activity dimension--was then used as the basis 
for the construction of a dictionary to be used to evaluate written or spoken mes- 
sages in terms of these three dimensions. 

(U) The first step in any dictionary construction is to determine the dimensions 
into which the dictionary items will be coded. The content analysis program itself 
is capable of accommodating any set of dichotomous dimensions. This project, as 
noted earlier, employed the dimensions of Osgood's semantic differential. There- 
fore, all words in the dictionary are coded on a seven-point scale from +3 to, -3 on 
all three of Osgood's dimensions; of course, many words in the dictionary are con- 
sidered to be neutral with respect to one or more of these dimensions and are thus 
scored zero. 



"^^Charles Osgood, George Suci and Percy Tannenbaum, The Measurement of 
Meaning , Urbana: The University of Illinois Press, 1959, pp. 72-73. 
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The dictionary thus reflects the assumption that when decision-makers 
perceive themselves, other nations, events--or any stimulus --the 
most relevant discriminations are made in a space defined by these 
three factors. 

(U) Once the dimensions for the dictionary were selected, it was necessary to 
select word entries for the dictionary. The original selection process was carried 
out at Stanford by Robert North, Richard Brody and Ole Holsti and consisted of the 
3, 000 most frequently used words in the English language plus the addition of words 
frequently used in political documents. This resulted in a dictionary of 3521 words. 
After running several documents dealing with the nine members of the Communist 
system, leftover lists consisting of words in the text which were not picked up by 
the dictionary were examined. All major leftover words, other than prepositions, 
articles and conjunctives, were tagged and added to the dictionary. These totaled 
434 new words, bringing the dictionary size up to 4, 062. An additional 440 words 
were added from the leftover lists of this project, bringing the final dictionary size 
up to 4, 502 words. \ 

(U) One of the major problems with dictionary construction is that the word entrie 
are tagged in isolation and out of context. This problem may be at times severe 
because words which appear most frequently in text are often those words which 
have the most varied meanings. Some problems resulting from words having multi- 
ple meanings in different contexts are extremely difficult to solve, and we have had 
to assume that errors caused by analyzing text with a dictionary based on isolated 
words out of context are random and, hence, tend to cancel one another out. 



Ole Holsti, "An Adaptation of the 'General Inquirer' for the Systematic Analysis o 
Political Documents, " Behavioral Science , No. 9, 1964, p. 383. 

P. Terry Hoppmann, "Internal Conflict and Cohesion in the Communist System, " 
International Studies Quarterly , Vol. 11, No. 3, September 1967. 

It should be noted that the content analysis program itself automatically chops the 
endings of all words. Thus the figure 4, 502 words means 4, 502 root or basic 
words. Thus while "war, " for example,, is counted as only one entry in the 
dictionary, the dictionary will pick up all of its derivatives --e. g. , wars, warring 
warred. 
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(U) All of the words in the dictionary were tagged on three dimensions by three 
judges working independently. For the original dictionary these scores were aver- 
aged and then distributed in a 30%-40%-30% distribution across the three degrees of 
intensity in each direction according to their average distance from zero. For the 
words added later, the rounded averages were used as the final taggings for each. 
Inter-coder reliability scores have generally been high; for the most recent set 
totaling 440 words reliability scores across three judges were: 



Dimension 


1 and 2 


Between Judges 
1 and 3 


2 and 3 


Composite 


Evaluative 


.76 


. 75 


.79 


. 91 


Potency 


.60 


. 53 


.63 


.81 


Activity 


.49 


.47 


. 70 


, V8 



(U) A score for a pair of judges of . 70 or better or a composite of . 85 is generally 
considered to be very good. 

(U) The above procedure means that discrepancies between coders are minimized, 
so that the errors caused by the idiosyncrasies of one individual coder cannot have 
too great of an effect on the results. It does not account for another source of error, 
however, namely cultural bias. It is doubtful that such assignments of weights 
always accurately reflect the intensity attached to certain individuals in Communist 
China and the Soviet Union, for example. Although this would be a serious problem 
if we were attempting to assign absolute values to the attitudes of any country, it is 
not a major problem with comparative studies over time as any distortion in the 
dictionary would generally remain unchanged from one document to the next. This 
makes the dictionary a reliable instrument for time series analysis because any 
systematic error will at least be consistent. 

(U) A further problem is that computer content analysis requires that all docu- 
ments be rendered into English inasmuch as the dictionary for the content analysis 
program is in English. This means that some distortion can enter into the analysis 
from translation. This problem, hopefully, is minimized in the case of the Soviet 
Union and Communist China by taking all translated documents from one source 
{when possible) and by using the Soviets or Chinese own English translations when- 
ever that was possible. Because we are 'primarily interested in making compari- 
sons using several documents rather than in obtaining absolute values for any 
single document, this procedure should minimize the extent to which differences 
among individual documents could cause great distortion to the translations used. ' 
Again we assume that any remaining source of translation error is random, and 
that, over the entire set of documents, individual errors wiU tend to cancel one 
another out. 
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(U) Another problem to be aware of is that of cultural variance in communication 
behavior. That is, do the Chinese and the Russians verbalize in the same manner? 
Does, for example, the word "hate" when used by both the Soviets and the Chinese 
have the same meaning? This, unfortunately, is an area in which little research 
has been done to guide us. That which has been done, however, would suggest that 
Osgood's three dimensions of human communication are valid across cultures. ' 



i 



A recent study in this area, for example, noted that, "It seems fair to conclude 
that some marginal aspects of perception have been shown to differ in a manner 
which relates them to cultural contexts. But "culture" in the abstract cannot be 
considered as a sui generia determinant of these differences. " Henri Tajfel, 
"Social and Cultural Factors in Perception, " in Gardner Lindzey and Elliot 
Aronson, eds. , The Handbook of Social Psychology , Vol. Ill, Reading, Mass: 
Addision Wesley, 1969, p. 379. 
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SECTION III 

INTRODUCTION TO DATA ARRAYS AND METHODS OF ANALYSIS 
A. DATA ARRAYS 

(U) The research goals outlined in the preceding section dictated the nature of the 
data collected on Soviet and Chinese relations. These data basically were divisible 
into two sets: (1) measures of Soviet and Chinese national attributes; and (2) mea- 
sures of direct Sino-Soviet interactions. 

(U) In order to describe Soviet and Chinese internal development, data were col- 
lected on 17 of their national attributes. These measures include ecoiiomic, mil- 
itary, political and demographic variables. The data were collected iinually for 
the years 1950-1967. (See Volume VI, Data Codebook for a complete listing of all 
variables, definitions, scalings and sources used in study). 

(U) In order to examine direct Sino-Soviet relations, data were collected on 31 
Sino-Soviet interactions. These measures include aid and assistance, treaties, 
exchanges of personnel, trade and border activity. Again the data were collected 
annually for the years 1950-1967. 



\ 
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(U) In addition to the variables already mentioned, several perception variables^^ 
derived from the content analysis of Soviet and Chinese statements are included in 
the attribute and interaction matrices (See Table i). Seven variables measuring 
changing Soviet perceptions of the United States are included with the 17 Soviet 
national attributes and seven variables measuring Chinese perceptions of the United 
States are added to the 17 Chinese national attributes, a total, therefore, of 24 
Soviet attributes and 24 Chinese attributes. Seven variables measuring Soviet per- 
ceptions of China and seven variables measuring Chinese perceptions of the Soviet 
Union are added to the 31 Sino-Soviet interaction variables, thus bringing the num- 
ber of variables in this set to a total of 45. 



The primary source for the statements used in the content analysis were Jen-min 
Jih-pao (Peoples Daily) and Hung-chl (Red Flag) for the Chinese and Pravda and 
Izvestia for the Soviets. All statements considered for inclusion were made by the 
President, Party Chairman, Defense Minister or Foreign Minister of the Soviet 
Union or China or were official government notes of these two countijies. The 
assumption being made here of course is that to a very great degree {these offic- 
ials define and articulate official policy and thus their statements represent each 
government's official position as it is being articulated to the rest of the world 
and to the masses within their own country. In addition to the above criteria, 
each statement to be considered for inclusion also had to be primarily concerned 
with Soviet or Chinese relations with the other or with the U. S. From the total 
set of statements which met the above criteria, six to eleven articles were sampled 
yearly ( circa 10000 words) for both the Soviet Union and China toward each other 
and toward the U. S. with no more than two articles being selected from any one 
month within a given year. As Choucri h?. s previously noted, however, and it 
also holds true for this study, the nature of the sample presents something of a 
problem in terms of the use of statistical tests. Strictly speaking, these state- 
ments have not been drawn at random. The population has been initially 
restricted, yet there is no reason to suspect that it is not normally distributed. 
A very severe problem would have arisen in terms of theoretical orientation and 
research procedures if we had adhered strictly to more conventional practice and 
introduced complete rb-ndomness in our sampling. References to issues and 
countries other than thore of concern would have loaded our sample with non- 
relevant data. The cost if coding and processing such data would have far out- 
weighed its minimal conti ibution. Hence, it was considered necessary to direct 
our sampling and focus only on those statements which fit our definition. Basic- 
ally, then, we argue that the use of parametric tests are justifiable given the 
nature of the data. Yet in view of the unorthodox procedure the results of our 
statistical analyses should be interpreted with caution. (Choucri, Conflict 
Resolution , op. cit . , p. 62). 
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TABLE 1 

PERCEPTUAL (CONTENT) VARIABLES 
SOVIET, CHINESE PERCEPTIONS OF THE U.S. AS: 
Dimension Variable 



Potency 



Activity 



Evaluative 



Threat Index (Strong x Active 
X Negative = Threat Index)* 



Potency 



Activity 



Evaluative 



Strong 
Weak 
Active 
Pa s s ive 

Positive * 

'( 

Negative 

SOVIET, CHINESE PERCEPTIONS OF EACH OTHER AS: 

Strong 
Weak 
Active 
Pas s ive 
Positive 
Negative 



Threat Index (Strong x Active 
X Negative = Threat Index)* 



*The underlying assunaption in the threat index is that threat is a combination 
of A's perception of B's strength, B's willingness to use it (their activeness)' 
and their negativeness towards A. Thus the greater the product in absolute 
terms of a combination of these three variables the greater is A's percep- 
tions of a threat from B. 
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(U) The steps in the analysis of the national attributes and the interactions are 
presented in Figure 3. A matrix containing the differences between the Soviets and 
Chinese on their attributes is derived fronn the national attribute sets. In all cases, 
the difference was derived by subtracting the Chinese value fronn the Soviet value. 
Factor analysis was then perfornned separately on the three data sets--the national 
attributes, the differences, and the interactions. Factor scores were calculated 
and plotted over time and the factor dimensions of each correlation matrix were 
interpreted. The steps in each factor analysis carried out in this study are depicted 
in Figure 4. For each of these analyses, the descriptive statistics, correlation 
matrix, eigenvalues, orthogonally rotated factors and factor scores are included. 
Section IV contains the factor analyses and interpretation of the attribute data and 
the difference matrix. Section V contains the factor analyses and interpretation of 
the interaction data. 

(U) A canonical regression and correlation was then performed on the factor 
scores from the attributed difference matrix and the factor scores from the inter- 
action data in order to examine whether the differences between the Sdviets and the 
Chinese on their national attributes relate to the interactions between ^em. The 
results of the canonical regression analysis is presented in Section VI. 

(U) A variety of sources were utilized in the data collection. During the data 
collection effort conflicting values for the same variable were often discovered in 
different sources. When this occurred, we selected what was thought to be the most 
reliable source. When classified data were available, it was generally accepted as 
being the most reliable. There are no missing data because one of the primary re- 
quirements of the study was to obtain exact factor scores of the Soviets and Chinese 
on the dimensions of attributes and interactions. If data were missing, that variable 
was eliminated. This made it impossible to include all the variables that originally 
had been deemed important. Hopefully, the attributes and interactions which have 
been retained are sufficient to describe the Sino-Soviet relationship. 

(U) Very little coding was involved because the data was simply transcribed from 
secondary or tertiary sources. Checks of intercoder reliability were, therefore, 
irrelevant and unnecessary. However, several checks for clerical error were made. 



See "Second Quarterly Report for Project TRIAD, " BSR 2581, Bendix Aerospace 
Systems Division, under Contract F44620-68-C-0083 for AFXDOC, USAF, 
January 6, 1969 (Confidential) for original list of variables selected for analysis. 
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FIGURE 3 

QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS OF SINO-SOVIET NATIONAL ATTRIBUTES AND 

INTERACTIONS 
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FIGURE 4 

STEPS IN THE FACTOR ANALYSIS.OF SINO-SOVIET NATIONAL ATTRIBUTE 

AND INTERACTION DATA 
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B. METHODS OF ANALYSIS 



Two methods of analysis were used in this study; component factor analysis 
^nomcal regression and correlation analysis. A brief description of each is 



(U) 

and car ^..u uu/ leiacion analysis. A brief descripti 

g:ven below. 

^' Component Factor Analysi s^^ 

(U) Component factor analysis is a model which delimits independent patterns of 
interrelationships. Component factor analysis was used in this study for two pri- 
mary reasons: the need for parsimony of description, and the need for independent 
predictive variables. The need for parsimony of description is widely accepted as 
one of the primary functions of any science, no less so in the behavioral sciences 
where parsimony is a difficult ideal to achieve. It is also essential for policy plan- 
ners If they are to work with a manageable number of concepts. Since component 
factor analysis extracts factors in the order of their relative importance, we were 
also able to eliminate those dynamic patterns which were of little consequence. In 
fact among all of our studies, the nmximum number of factors retain'ed was six 
while the minimum percent of variance explained by these delineated factors never 
fell below 75 percent of the total variance for all observed measures. 

(U) The purposes of tJiis study went far beyond description of dynamic patterns 
and here again we find factor analysis to be an important tool. With the increased 
interest m predictive or dynamic modeling involving simple linear regression 
techmques, we find increased concern over the difficult problem of multicoUinearity 
the problem of correlated or interrelated predictor variables. MulticoUinearity is 
a vexmg problem in regression analysis, for if it is present the regressions (pre- 
dic ion equations) can lead to false inferences and poor predictions. Component 

(Da ttTrn^f Jv^"^'''/""!'' " .""^^^"^^^ statistically independent dimensions 

(patterns) which retain the imormation in the original data. In place of ..the original 
data for regression analysis, we can then use these more parsimonious "dimensions 
as predictors, and since they are uncorrected we sidestep the problem of multi- 
coUinearity all together. 



40_ 

For a good description of factor analysis see, Harry Harman, Modern Fac tor 
, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1967; Raymond GattelL Factor > 

y^!^t New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952; R.J. Rummel, AppliedTI^I^r 

,"^^y^^"r ^^^^"ston: Northwestern University Press, 1969: and Jack Vincent 

Factor Analysts as a Research Tool iA International Relations, paper presented 
at the Sixty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American Political Science Association 
New York City, September 2-6. 1969. 
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2. Canonical Regression and Correlation 

(U) Canonical regression and correlation is relatively new in its application to 
this type of work. The canonical model as developed by Hotelling, Horst and others 
is a particular type of factor analysis where the criteria of factoring is that the 
factors, called canonical variates, be derived so that they maximize the linear 
relationships between observed variables from two sets of data (that is, maximize 
the prediction of one set of data from another set). Another way of looking at canon- 
ical regression is as an extension of the multiple regression model. In multiple 
regression, one considers the dependence of a single variable on a set of variables, 
usually called the independent variables or predictors. In canonical regression, 
oneis now concerned with the dependence of two or more variables on some other 
set of variables, called the independent set. Since the variables in both the depend- 
ent and independent sets of variables may vary along more than one dimension, in 
canonical regression we determine the dimensions of variation within each set first, 
and then the relationships between the dimensions of each set are found. Since the 
determination of the dimension within each set is in effect a component* factor 
analysis, we have the analogy of canonical regression to factor analysip used pre- 
viously. 

(U) Canonical correlation and regression is thus a transformation, simultaneously, 
of two sets of factor scores to a new solution which relates the two sets maximally. 
The new rotation results in an orthogonal inter-set correlation matrix with the can- 
onical correlations in the diagonals of the correlation matrix. Thus each associa- 
tion between patterns is a partial relationship since the derived variates are related 
only to that one variate from the other set. That the sum of squares over the 
original factors in the canonical beta weight matrices are unity demonstrates that 
the canonical solution is a true rotation, just as varimax was a true rotation of the 
unrotated factor loading matrix. Knowing this, and knowing the canonically derived 
factor scores--which are rotations of the original varimax factor scores--we can 
derive the new canonically rotated factor loading matrix by inversely rotajting the 
varimax factor loading matrix using the beta regres sion weights as the matrix of 
rotation. 



For a more detailed discussion of canonical regression see Donald F. Morrison, 
Multivariate Statistical Methods, New York: McGraw Hill, 1967; J. W. Hooper, 
"Simultaneous "Equations and Canonical Correlation Theory, " Econometrlca , 
Vol. XXVII, 1959, pp. 245-256, and Warren Phillips and Dennis Hall, The 
Importance of Governmental Structure as a Taxonomic Scheme for Nations, DON 
Report, No. 18, University of Hawaii, January 19^9 
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SECTION I.- 
SOVIET AND CHINESE NATIONAL ATTRIBUTE ANALYSIS 
A- DESCRIPTION OF DATA 

(U) As discussed in Section II, R. J. Rummel in his research on the Dimension- 
ality of Nations Froject^^ and as part of his field theory of social action^"^ devised 
two analytical categories to indicate the domains in which variables function. These 
two categories are the behavioral system (space) and the attribute system (space). 
The behavioral system encox^npas ses the behavior of governments and sub-national 
groups in nations toward each other. The attribute system comprises those char- 
acteristics of a nation that distinguishes it from other nations. The theory is that 
the Euclidean distance between two nations in the space of their attributes are 
forces acting on the location of the dyad in the behavior space. 

(U) In this section we report the results of the attribute space analysis for the 
Soviet Union and China across the time span 1950-1967. In Section V, Soviet and 
Chinese interactions are examined. Because one of our goals is to predict from 
Soviet and Chinese national attributes to the interactions between these two nations, 
it is necessary first to identify patterns in their attributes. 

(U) Since the characteristics of a nation are too numerous and diffuse to allow the 
inclusion of all possible measures in the study, a selection process was undertaken 
to choose the most important and relevant indicators. Much of the traditional and 
quantitative literature was surveyed for suggestions on important indicator s. ^'^ 

\ 



See R.J. Rummel, The DON Project: A Five Year Research Program, op, cit. , 

See R.J. Rummel, "A Social Field Theory of Conflict, " Peace Research Society 
Papers, IV, i965, pp. 131-150. See also R.J. Rummel, "Indicators of Inter- 
national Behavior, " paper presented at 1969 American Political Science Associa- \ 
tion Annual Meeting, New York, September, 1969. 

See Section II of this volume for a discussion of past research surveyed and 
utilized in the selection of variables and methods of analysis for this study. 
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(U) Although the work done by Rummel'''^ and others"^^ was useful in the identifica- 
tion of the important "physical" attributes of nations, all of the variables deemed to 
be important by them were not included in this study. The closed nature of the 
Chinese and Soviet systems causes severe problems in the availability of data thus 
eliminating the use of several variables. Moreover, some of the suggested vari- 
ables such as descriptors of the political system of a country were basically 
irrelevant to the study. The attributes finally selected are generally considered as 
adequate indicators of the physical characteristics of a nation. 

(U) Although not included in previous works, perceptual variables were added to 
this study, first because of the importance that both the Soviets and Chinese place 
on verbal and written communication, and secondly because there is strong sup- 
port for the view that the perceptions of a nation influence the behavior of that 
nation. ^'^ With the inclusion of the perception variables, we can discover if the 
perceptions of the Soviets and Chinese relate to changes in their interactive behavior 
or if their perceptions are isolated on their own dimensions with no relationship to 
"reality. " The perception variables in this study were obtained fronn a* content 
analysis of selected Soviet and Chinese official statements about each ojher. 



^^See R.J. Rummel, "Some Attributes and Behavioral Patterns of Nations, " 

Journal of Peace Research, No. Z, 1967, pp. 196 -206; and "Indicators of Cross- 
National and International Patterns, " op. cit. 

'^^See, for example, Jack Sawyer, "Dimensions of Nations; Size, Wealth and 
Politics. " American Journal of Sociology, Vol. LXXIII, September, 1967 
pp. 145-172. 

"^"^See, for example, the work by Ole Holsti, David Findlay, and Richard Fagen, 
Enemies in Politics, Chicago: Rand McNally, 19 67 ; Richard Brody, "Cognition 
and Behavior: A Model of Inter-State Relations," in O. Harvey, ed., Experience, 
Structure and Adaptability , New York: Springer Publishing Co., 1966; Ole HolstL, 
Richard Brody and Robert North, Theory and Measurement of I nterstate Behavior : 
A Research Application of Content Analysis, Stanford, California: Studies in 
International CoriliC: and Integration, 1964; P. Terrence Hopmann, International 
Conflict and Cohesion in International and Political Coalitions , Stanford University, 
1969 unpublished Ph. D. dissertation; and Nazli Choucri, "The Perceptual Base 
of Nonalignment. " Journal of Conflict Resolution , Vol. XIII, No. 1, March 1969, 
pp. 55-74. 
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(U) Within the space of all national attributes, we finally selected a subspace of 
48 attributes to measure the Soviet Union and China. This sub-space is composed 
of two sets of 24 variables each: one set describes national attributes of the Soviet 
Union, the other set describes national attributes of Communist China (See Figure 5). 

(U) Each set contains two groups of variables, 17 "physical" variables and 7 per- 
ception variables. The 17 physical variables include economic, military, demo- 
graphic, and political measures. Data were collected for the Soviets and the Chinese 
on each of these variables by year, for the per iod- 1950-1967. The 7 perception 
variables are measures of Soviet and Chinese publicly and officially stated percep- 
tions of the United States by year, for the period 1950-1967. Table 2 lists the 
names for the set of 24 Soviet variables and Table 3 lists the names for the set of 
24 Chinese variables. Also included are the eight character computer code names. 

(U) As previously discussed, Rummel defines one property of the attribute space 
as the distance vector'^^ between points in the space. In this analysis, the Eucli- 
dean distances between each point in the set of Soviet attributes and each correspond- 
ing point in the set of Chinese attributes are calculated and presented'ias the Differ- 
ence Matrix. Table 4 lists the names for the variables contained in the Difference 
Matrix. 

(U) Besides the perception variables mentioned above, 14 other perception 
variables were derived from the content analysis. Seven of these variable measure 
Soviet perceptions of the Chinese and 7 measure Chinese perceptions of the Soviets. 
By combining the 7 Soviet perception variables with the set of Soviet attributes we 
created an enhanced set of 31 Soviet variables, and in a similar manner by com- 
bining the 7 Chinese perception variables with the set of Chinese attributes we cre- 
ated an enhanced set of 31 Chinese variables. (See Figure 5. ) The variable names 
and computer acronyms for these additional perception variables are presented in 
Table 5. 

B. ANALYSIS OF SOVIET AND CHINESE NATIONAL ATTRIBUTES 

(U) Component factor analysis was used to examine Soviet and Chinese national 
attributes. Factor analysis has been defined as a "means by which the regularity 
and order in phenomena can be discerned. " It can take almost any number of 
measurements and observations and resolve them into their distinct patterns of 
occurrence. It is therefore most appropriate for our purpose in this section to use 
factor analysis to systematically discover the patterns of Soviet and Chinese attri- \ 
butes across time. 



It is this distance vector between two points which is theorized to perdict the 
interactions between those two nations. 
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PHYSICAL ATTRIBUTES 



PERCEPTIONS OF EACH 
OTHER 



PERCEPTIONS OF UNITED 
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17 VARIABLES 
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17 VARIABLES 



of SU: 7 
VARIABLES 



7 VARIABLES 



FIGURE 5 

SUB -SPACE OF NATIONAL ATTRIBUTES 
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TABLE 2 

SOVIET NATIONAL ATTRIBUTES: ACRONYM TABLE 



Variable Name 

Soviet Economic Aid to Less Developed Countries 

Soviet Gross National Product 

Soviet Exports 

Soviet Imports 

Soviet Imports/GNP 

Soviet Exports/GNP 

Soviet Energy Consumption 

Soviet Agricultural Production 

Soviet Steel Production 

Soviet Population 

Soviet Defense Budget 

Soviet Defense Budget/CNP 

Soviet Fighter Aircraft 

Soviet Armed Forces 

Soviet Submarines 

Soviet ICBM's Deployed 

Soviet Treaties 

The United States Perceived as Strong 
The United States Perceived as Weak 
The United States Perceived as Active 
The United States Perceived as Passive 
The United States Perceived as Positive 
The United States Perceived as Negative 
Perceived Threat from the United States 



Eight Character 
Computer Code Name 

SEAID LDC 
SOY GNP 
SOV EXPT 
SOV IMPT 

simp/gnp 

SEXP/GN^> 
SENY CON 

sagr prcJ 

SSTL PRO 
SOV POPN 
SDEF BUD 

sdef/gnp 
sfgt air 

SARM FOR 
SOV SUBS 
SICBM DP 
SOV TRET 



SU ST US 
SUWK US 
SU AC US 
SU PA US 
SU PO US 
SU NO US 
SU TP US 



\ 
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TABLE 3 

CHINESE NATIONAL ATTRIBUTES: ACRONYM TABLE 



Veriable Name 

Chinese Economic Aid to Less Developed Countries 

Chinese Gross National Product 

Chinese Exports 

Chinese Imports 

Chinese Imports/CNP 

Chinese Exports/ONP 

Chinese Energy Consumption 

Chinese Agricultural Production 

Chinese Steel Production 

Chinese Population 

Chinese Defense Budget 

Chinese Defense Budget/GNP 

Chinese Fighter Aircraft 

Chinese Armed Forces 

Chinese Submarines 

Chinese ICBM's Deployed* 

Chinese Treaties 



The United States 
The United States 
The United States 
The United States 
The United States 
The United States 
Perceived Threat 



Perceived as Strong 
Perceived as Weak 
Perceived as Active 
Perceived as Passive 
Perceived as Positive 
Perceived as Negative 
from the United States 



Eight Character Computer 
Code Name 

CEAIDLDC . 
CPR GNP 
CPR EXPT 
CPR IMPT 
CIMP/GNP 
CEXP/GNf 
CENY CON 
CAGR PRO 
CSTL PRO 
CPR POPN 
CDEF BUD 

cdef/gnp 

CGFT AIR 
CARM FOR 
CPR SUBS 
CPR TRET 
CC TRET 

CC ST US 

CC WK US ^- 

CC AC US 

CC PA US 

CC PO US 

CC NG US 

CC TP US 



Deleted for attribute analysis because of zero variance but included in 
Difference Matrix. 
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TABLE 4 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE SOVIETS AND CHINESE ON 24 
ATTRIBUTES: ACRONYM TABLE 



Eight Character Computer 
Printout Name 



Economic Aid to Less Developed Countries 


ECONAID 


Gross National Product 


GNP 


Exports 


EXPORTS 


imports 


IMPORTS 


imports / Ufslir 


IMPT/GNP 


iliXpo rtS / LiiNir 


EXPT/GNP 


Energy Consumption 


ENERGY 


Agricultural Production 


AGRICPRO 


Steel Production 


STEEL PR 


Population 


POPULTN 


Defense Budget 


DEFNCBUD 


Defense Budget/GNP 


DEFC/GNP 


Fighter Aircraft 


FIGHTERS 


Armed Forces 


ARMFORCE 


Submarines 


SUBMARIN 


ICBM's Deployed 


ICBMS 


Treaties 


TREATIES 


The United States Perceived as Strong 


STRG US 


The United States Perceived as Weak 


WEAK US 


The United States Perceived as Active 


ACTV US 


The United States Perceived as Passive 


PASS US 


The United States Perceived as Positive 


POST US 


The United States Perceived as Negative 


NEG US 


Perceived Threat from the United State 


TPER US 
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TABLE 5 

PERCEPTION VARIABLES FROM INTERACTION SET: 
ACRONYM TABLE 



Variable 
Name 

The Soviet Union Perceived as Strong by China 
The Soviet Union Perceived as Weak by China 
The Soviet Union Perceived as Active by China 
The Soviet Union Perceived as Passive by China 
The Soviet Union Perceived as Positive by China 
The Soviet Union Perceived as Negative by China 
Perceived Threat from the Soviet Union by China 

China is Perceived as Strong by the Soviet Union 
China is Perceived as Weak by the Soviet Union 
China is Perceived as Active by the Soviet Union 
China is Perceived as Passive by the Soviet Union 
China is Perceived Positively by the Soviet Union 
China is Perceived Negatively by the Soviet Union 
Perceived Threat from China by the Soviet Union 



Eight Character Computer 
Printout Name 



CC ST SU 

CC WK SU 

CC AC SU 

CC PA SU 

CC PO SU 

CC NG SU 

CC TP SU 



SU ST CC 
SU WK CC 
SU AC CC 
SU PA CC 
SU PO CC 
SU NG CC 
SU TP CC 
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(U) The analysis of Soviet and Chinese attributes is divided into four sections 
The first section, "Soviet National Attributes, " contains the results from two 
factor analyses; analysis of the enhanced set of 31 Soviet variables and the analysis 
of a part of that set, the group of 17 Soviet physical attributes. The second section 
Chmese National Attributes. " contains the results from two factor analyses- the ' 
analysis of the enhanced set of 30 Chinese variables49 and the analysis of a part of 
that set, the group of 16 Chinese physical attributes. 49 In the third section we 
report the results of a factor analysis performed on the sub-space of Soviet'and 
Chinese attributes as a whole, i.e., on the sets of Soviet and Chinese attributes 
combined. Section 4 is divided into four parts. The Difference Matrix is parti- 
tioned into 3 sub-matrices; the difference in the 17 physical variables comprise 
one sub-matrix; the differences in just the nine economic variables comprise 
another sub-matrix and the differences in the six military variables form the third 
submatrix. Factor analyses were then performed separately on the complete 
Difference Matrix and on each of the three sub-matrices. 

(U) Component factor analysis of the Soviet and Chinese attributes Ls revealed 
that the most significant attribute pattern for both countries between 1950 and 1967 
has been industrialization. Industrialization is found in every attribute analysis as 
the first and strongest factor, always characterized by growth and change across 
time. The other factors revealed by the analysis are much less stable and refer to 
defense postures, agricultural production, and such things as the perception of an 
American threat. Each analysis resulted in an extremely parsimonious description- 
only three or four factors were needed to explain at least 7 5% of the variance. 

1- Soviet National Attributes 

(U) Statistics for the 31 Soviet national attribute variables are presented in Table 6. 
Most of the measures were distributed normally across time from 1950 to 1967 
although the values for "treaties signed" (Variable 17), "economic assistance to the 
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The national attribute variable measuring ICBM's deployed was dropped from the 
set of Chinese physical attributes as it exhibited no variance over time- that is 
the value was zero (0) for all years. 
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ninety less developed nations'. (Variable 1), "number of ICBM's deployed" 

tiars Tab/' ^""P""" ""'^''^'^^ '""'^ 

50 7' P'°'^"<=' correlations between these 31 

ZtlTV \ : . economic variables are highly intercorrelated indi- 

cates that a steady and balanced pattern of industrialization may emerge for the 
Soviets, ° 

a- Seventeen Soviet Attributes 

"^^7 presented in Table 7 were factored twice; first, factoring 

only the 17 physical variables and second factoring all 31 variables (the 17 plus the 
14 perception variables). The table of positive eigenvalues for the 17 variables Is 
shown in Table 8. Two factors are sufficient to explain 87.4 percent of the total 
variance in these 17 variables. These two factors were then rotated to an ortho- 
gonal simple structure. 51 The rotated factor matrix is shown in Table 9 The 
predominant factor, which we named Industrialization accounts for almost seventy 
f?cNp"! °l 'T' ™' ^ clustering of the variables. Soviet 

trade, energy consumption, " and "steel production. " Sincfe this pat- 
tern exhibits steady growth, "population" also appears as a high loading variable. 
Noteworthy is the fact that "Soviet defense budget as a percent of GNP" and 

Soviet men under arms" are inversely related to industrialization. This when 
seen in the hght of the positive loadings of "submarines with a nuclear launch 
capability" and number of "ICBM's deployed" would indicate a changing defense 
stature for the Soviets during the period 1950-1967. That is, as time passed the 
boviets decreased their dependence and expenditures on conventional military 
forces and increased their capability in strategic nuclear delivery systems. The 
plot of scores for this factor is presented in Figure 6. The sUght drop in the pat- 
tern between 1966 and 1967 is due to increased Soviet defense expenditures an 
increase in the size of the armed forces, and a slight fall in agricultural p^oduc- 

(U) The second orthogonally rotated factor from Table 9 accounts foKabout 
wenty percent of total variance. This factor named Nuclear Transition indicates 
that the total number of "Soviet treaties signed" and the number of "Soviet fighter 



The coefficient of correlation express the degree of relationship between the 
row and column variables of the matrix. The closer the coefficient is to zero the ■ 
less the relationship; the closer to + 1. 0, the greater the relationship. A nega- 
tive sign indicates the variables are inversely related. 
51 Orthogonal as used here means independent. Thus, the aim of the orthogonal 
rotation is to obtain a set of factors which has the property that any given factor 
will be highly correlated with some of the variables but uncorrelated with the 
rest. 
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aircraft" varied together across time. The plot of scores for this factor is pre- 
sented in Figure 7. Both treaties and fighter aircraft continued to increase in 
nunriber until 1957-1959 - note that their signs are negative --and then fell off 
This reduction corresponded to an increase in missile-launching submarines and 
ICBM's deployed during the post 1957 period. Because there were no missile sub- 
marines and ICBM's prior to this time, these variables loaded only moderately on 
the factor. 

b. Thirty-One Soviet Attributes 

(U) When the analysis of Soviet attributes is expanded to include both their per- 
ceptions of the US and Communist China, a more complex factor structure is 
obtained. The table of positive eigenvalues (Table 10) indicates that five or even 
six factors are now needed to explain the same amount of variance (87.4%) as was 
previously explained by only two factors. It was discovered, however, that most 
of the high loadings on the fourth, fifth, and sixth factors consisted of Soviet per- 
ceptions that had already loaded on the first three factors. We felt justified, there- 
fore, in dropping the additional factors in the interest of parsimony. 

(U) Table 11 shows the rotated factor matrix for a three factor solution. The 
first factor accounting for a little over 40 percent of total variance in the 31 mea- 
sures, is our familiar Industrialization pattern. (Recall that it accounted for 
almost 68 percent of the total variance in the previous analysis. ) The plot of 
scores for this factor is presented in Figure 8. Note that the Soviets viewed the 
US more positively as they developed industrially. This would seem to lend em- 
pirical support to those who suggest that as the Soviets have become more pros- 
perous (i. e. , industrialized)they also have become more of a status-quo power and 
are less bellicose in their behavior. 

(U) The second factor is similar to the 17 Soviet attributes Soviet Nuclear 
Transition factor, but it has interesting loadings oh the Soviet perceptual variables 
of China. We labeled this factor Soviet Nuclear Transition and Perception of" China 
as a Paper Tiger. The pattern is plotted in Figure 9. Soviet perceptions of 
Peking as "weak, "active, "negative, " and simultaneously as a potential '"threat" 
describe a pattern of generally decreasing magnitude until about 1957 when a 
transition seems, to have taken place. This lasted until I960 when a sharp upswing 
occurred. What is surprising about this factor is the fact that the Soviets per- 
ceived the CPRas negative and active at t^ie same time as they perceived them as 
weak. This is contrary to expected behavior if one accepts the Newcomb model's 
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ability to predict cognitive balance when related to intr .te behavior. -phis 
model predicts that if a nation perceives another nati. nej^ative he will also 

perceive that nation as active and 5trong--these latter two perceptions being a 
rationalization o£ his negative feelings. In this Soviet case, however, there seemed 
to be a conscious Soviet effort to present the Chinese in highly negative and aggres- 
sive terms while concurrently belittling their strength. Whether the Soviet leader- 
ship actually perceived the Chinese to be as weak as their statements would indi- 
cate is at least questionable. It may be that the Soviets wanted others to view the 
Chinese as negative and aggressive but they also wanted it firmly established that 
they themselves did not fear Peking. Thus, we have the "Paper Tiger" syndrome; 
that is, a set of perceptions which imply that China is bellicose and aggressive 
but that this makes little difference because of China's weakness and resulting 
inability to implement her negative and active intentions with concrete actions. 

(U) The regularities exhibited in Factor Z of Figure 7 as contrasted with the 
irregularities of Factor 2 of Figure 9 also would indicate that Soviet Aerceptions of 
Communist China did not change in a regular pattern but rather shifted quite mark- 
edly from one year to the next. However, the period after 1958 is quite similar 
for the two patterns. 

(U) The third factor in this analysis is the most irregular of all as can be seen 
from Figure 10. This pattern is almost exclusively concerned with Soviet percep- 
tions of the US and thus has been named Soviet Perception of US as a Threat Fa ctor. 
The upward trend in the pattern of Figure 10 from 1961 until 1965 indicates that the 
Soviets viewed the US as more active and stronger and in more threatening terms 
during this period. It is interesting to note firstly that since 1965 this trend has 
reversed itself, and secondly that the Soviet views of the US were independent 
across time of Soviet views of China . Moscow's perceptions of Peking, for the 
most part, loaded on a different factor (i. e. , were independent of) than did their 
perceptions of the US. This again does not seem to correspond to the expected 
behavior hypothesized by Newcomb's model which would suggest that the Soviet 

view of China should be related either positively or negatively to their vi^ws 

of the United States. It also, does not support the conventional wisdom which has 
stated that changes in Sino -Soviet relations can be explained by changes in their 



See Theodore Newcomb, "An Approach to the Study of Communicative Acts", 
Psycholog ical Review , Vol. VX, 1953, pp. 393-404. Newcomb, himself, only 
applied his model to inter-personal relations. It's utility in the realm of inter- 
state behavior has been suggested, however, by several authors. See for 
example, Ole Holsti, "External Conflict and Internal Consensus," in Philip 
Stone, et- al^ eds. , The General Inquirer , Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 
1966, pp. 343-358; and Hopmann, International Conflict and Cohesion , op. cit . 
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views of the United States. It must be kept in mind, however, that our findings 
apply only to sampled Soviet perceptions aggregated annually over an 18 year 
period. The 18 annual observations were forced by the fact that data on the selec- 
ted attributes and interactions were available only for annual periods. The result is 
that we did not examine shifts in Moscow's perceptions of the US and China for 
specific high crisis or low crisis time points within this period. Under such con- 
ditions the model may not hold true.^^ Nevertheless, it would seem to be highly 
significant that over the long run since 1950, Soviet perceptions of the US were 
independent of their perceptions of the Chinese. 

2. Chinese National Attributes 

(U) The statistics and correlations for 30 Chinese attribute and perception 
variables are given in Tables 12 and 13. The Chinese had no ICBMs deployed at 
any time during the eighteen year period; consequently, this variable has been 
deleted from this section of the study. \ 

I 

(U) Distributions for a few of the measures, such as, "aid to less developed 
countries, " "defense budget," "armed forces" and "submarines, " in addition to • 
two Soviet perception variables are skewed. 

(U) A scanning of the correlation coefficients revealed that the Chinese did not 
exhibit the same balanced and stable pattern of industrialization found for the 
Soviets, The measures of economic growth for the Chinese appear to have rela- 
tively varied patterns across time. 

a. Sixteen Chinese Attributes 

(U) As was the case in the analysis of the Soviet attributes, we ran two separate 
factor analyses with the sixteen " physical measures taken first. The positive 
eigenvalues presented in Table 14 indicate that either a two factor {accounting for 
76 percent of the variance) or a three factor solution (accounting for almost 85 per- 
cent of the variance) best explain the dynamic of Chinese attributes. The two and 
three factor solutions are presented in Tables 15 and 16. The three factor solu- 
tion was imally rejected because the additional nine percent of variance added by 
the third factor decomposed the simple structured pattern of industrialization 
found in the two-factor solution. The two factor structure is more readily com- 
parable to the Soviet patterns and so is interpreted here. 



Holsti's work on Sino-Soviet behavior during periods of high crisis, for 
example, would indicate that it does not. See Holsti, "External Conflict, " 
op. cit . 
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(U) The first factor in the two- factor solution. Industrialization , although weaker 
than the comparable Soviet pattern, still accounts for 57 percent of total variance. This p 
tern, shown in Figure 11 however, does not exhibit as strong a pattern of growth in 
industrialization as the comparable Soviet pattern. Interestingly the variable 
"Chinese armed forces" loaded negatively on this factor and, as in the Soviet pat- 
tern, it is inversely related to industrialization. A further analysis of the pattern 
reveals a positive growth rate in Chinese industrialization until 1959--that is, until 
the effect of the economic chaos caused by Great Leap policies became pervasive. 
The steady growth rate until this time, due in part to the consolidation efforts of 
the new Communist regime in the early fifties and later to their successful imple- 
mentation of the first five-year plan, corresponds closely to the periodization of 
Chinese^economic growth presented by most economists who have dealt with 
China. The decline in the growth of industrialization continued after 1959 until 
the 1961-1962 period when it leveled off and began a rapidly increasing rise lasting 
until at least 1967. This again corresponds closely to the economists' periodiza- 
tion called "recovery and readjustment. " Noteworthy is the fact that*through at 
least the end of 1967, there was no indication of any adverse affect on Cjhina's over- 
all industrialization drive resulting from the disruption caused by the Great Cultur- 
al Revolution. This result is contrary to much that has been written. It may be, 
however, that just as the effect of Great Leap policies introduced in late 1957 and ' 
early 1958 had no noticeable effect until 1959 so, too, the effects of the Cultural 
Revolution may have no noticeable effect on industrialization rates until 1968 or 
1969. That is, there may be a one or two year lag between new policies, political 
disorder, and reorganization and the observable effects on China's industrializa- 
tion. 

(U) The second pattern which we characterized as the Portion of Chinese GNP 
Allocate d to Defense shows a slow decUne through 1964 followed by a sharp up- 
swing. (See Figure 12). It accounts for almost nineteen percent of the variance, 
nf interest on this factor is the negative correlation of "treaties signed" which 
shows a general increase to 1964 and then falls sharply after that. If "total num- 
ber of treaties signed by the Chinese" taps Chinese involvement with and willing- 
ness to participate in the international system then,since j 1964 Peking has exhib- 
ited a strong isolationist and withdrawal behavior. Moreover, coinciding with this 
withdrawal has been ever increasing military expenditures. Such behavior 

See, for example, Arthur Ashbrook, "Main Lines of Chinese Economic Policy," 
in An Economic Profile of MainlandChina , Washington: GPO 1967; T. C. Lin ^"^ 
and K. C. Yeh, T he Economy of the Chinese Mainland , 1933-1959, Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1965, and Alexander Eckstein, Communist China's 
Economic Growth and Foreign Trade , New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967. 

55 Ibid. 
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supports the view that a precursor to the Cultural Revolution was the attempted 
consolidation of power at home by use of external threats, pri narily from the US 
and the Soviet Union, to China's continued existence. That is, the attempt to co..- 
solidate control at home was justified by the increasing threat from the internation- 
al system which in turn justified greater military expenditures. 

b. Thirty Chinese Attributes 

(U) When the perception variables are added to the analysis, it is no longer 
possible to maintain the highly parsimoneous solutions we had before. The positive 
eigenvalues of Table 17 suggest a pattern of five factors which explain almost 
eighty-five percent of the total variance. The five factor solution is shown in 
Table 18, The plot of scores for these factors are present in Figures 13 through 

(U) The first pattern in this analysis is again the familiar Industrialization 
factor which accounts for 31. 5% of the total variance. In addition to th'p high 
loading variables previously noted on this factor, we have in this analysis two new 
variables loading highly: "Chinese fighter aircraft" and "Chinese perception of the 
Soviets as more active." Although these additional loadings make for a slightly 
more erratic growth pattern, one which peaks in 19B9 and then drops off until 1963, 
it still has the same basic characteristics as its counterpart in the previous anal- 
ysis. The second and fifth patterns are quite erratic and are primarily defined by 
changing Chinese perceptions of the US; the second being defined by changing 
Chinese perceptions of the US as a threat and as strong, and the fifth by. Chinese 
perceptions of the US as weak and passive. The fourth pattern is quite similar to 
factor two in the previous analysis. The major difference between the two being 
the inclusion of a new variable, "Chinese perceptions of the US as positive, " on the 
dimension. The new loading would seem to add additional support to our previous 
interpretation of the pattern. In this case, the more the Chinese perceived the US 
positively, the more they participated in the international system (as measured by 
treaties signed) and the less they increased their military expenditures. On the 
other hand, the less positively they perceived the US, the less they participated in 
interstate negotiations and the more they increased their own military expenditures. 

(U) Perhaps the most interesting of these patterns is factor three " Chinese 
Perception of Soviets as Paper Tiger , in which the Chinese perceive the Soviets in 
weak, negative, and threatening terms. The loadings here are quite consistent 
with the year 1959 being the break point where the Chinese perceptions of the 
Soviets are reversed (See Figure 15). A comparison of this pattern with the second 
factor of the Soviet 31 variable analysis, the Soviet Nuclear Transition and Percep- 
tion of China as a Paper Tiger (Figure 9), reveals that although the turning point in 
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Soviet threat perception of the Chinese occurred a year later in I960, the overall 
correlation between these patterns is still in excess of . 8S. Although these pat- 
terns will nierge later in the interaction analysis it is interesting^ to note that her<: 
the Chinese seem to have taken the initiative in the perception pattern. 

(U) It should also be noted that Chinese views of the US were quite independent 
across time of Chinese views of the Soviet Union. Their perceptions of the Soviets 
\ for the most part loaded on different factors than did their perceptions of the US. 

The same phenomena was discovered about Soviet perceptions in the factor analysis 
. of 31 Soviet attributes. The Soviet perceptions of China were quite independent 
across time of Chinese views of the US- 

3. Soviet and Chinese Attribute Study - 36 Cases 

(U) The attribute factor structures for the Soviets and Chinese have been shown 
to be quite dif-e rent. This difference in the patterns of change in the Soviet Union 
and Communist China have been cited by several scholars as a definite influence 
impinging on their relations with each other. We are, therefore, interested in 
comparing the attributes of the Soviets with the attributes of the Chinese to discover 
whether differences will shed light on the two nations' interaction patterns between 
1950 and 1967, A joint attribute analysis was therefore conducted to define those 
patterns of attribute variation common to both nations. 



(U) We considered the two nations as cases for which data have been collected for 
a period of 18 years giving a sample size of 18 x 2 or 36 cases for each attribute 
variable. Thus, for example, we have the GNP of the Soviets in 1950 through 1967 
followed by the Chinese GNP in 1950 through 1967: 

Sino -Soviet 36 Case Matrix 



Soviet Union 
(18 years or 
cases) 



China (18 
years or 
cases) 



1950 



Twenty -four Variables 



GNP 


TRA 
DE 


EC : 






AID j 



TREA 
TIES 



1968 
r' 1950 



1968 
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We inter correlated 24 variables including the 17 attribute variables of the previous 
two analyses and of the perception variables of the US for the two countries. 
Tables 19 and 20 present the statistics and correlations. The ICBM variable for 
the Chinese is included in this study since the absence of ICBM's in China beconaes 
important in light of their presence in the Soviet Union. Excluded from this 
analysis was the Chinese perceptions of the Soviets and the Soviet perceptions of the 
Chinese, both of which are included in the interaction portion of the analysis. The 
positive eigenvalues are presented in Table 21 and the rotated factor matrix in 
Table 22. We found four factors accounted for 84. 1% of total variance. The first 
factor called Industrialization and Strategic Capability accounts for 37% of the total 
variance. The second factor called the Commitment to Conventional Defense 
accounts for another 27% of the total variance. The scores for the two factors are 
plotted in Figures 18 and 19. Since there are two cases for each of the 18 years, 
we can plot two separate lines representing the Soviets and Chinese loc^ations as 
measured by the factor. Standardizing both the Soviets and Chinese onia single 
variable maintains the relative differences between them while making (Comparisons 
between variables possible. The results are startling: more than 64% of our 
attribute variance as contained in these two summary dynamic patterns shows a 
gap between the Soviet pattern and the Chinese pattern. Between 1950 and 1967, 
the Chinese consistently fell behind in industrialization and nuclear capability, 
while closing the gap in conventional warfare commitmant. The conventional mili- 
tary gap in 1967 was the narrowest it had been in any year while the industrialization 
and nuclear gap was the widest. 

(U) These two gaps --both with stable patterns suggest a highly frustrating and 
potentially destabilizing situation for the Chinese. The Chinese committed in- 
creasing portions of their national resources to conventional defense apparently 
lo maintain a stable pattern of growth vis -a '-vis the Soviets. This, however, can- 
not be maintained in the face of ever increasing gaps in industrial and nuclear capa- 
bility. It is important to note here that the patterns we found were not perceived 
gap5--that is, measured by our perception variables but were actual gaps measured 
by "physical" variables. The extent to which the Soviets and Chinese clearly per- 
ceived the patterns is unknown. The most recent Soviet arms build-up may indicate 
that the Soviets indeed have perceived the closing conventional gap and have moved 
to strengthen their own conventional force capability. 
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(U) The scores for factors three and four are plotted in Figures 20 and 21. Both 
factors represent patterns of perception variables. The third factor is defined by 
Soviet and Chinese perceptions of the United States as strong, active and threaten- 
ing. Frona the plot, it is clear that a marked dissimilarity in perceptions of the US 
existed between the Soviets and Chinese during the period 1950-1967. It is also 
clear, however, that no clear-cut pattern emerged. Over the period as a whole 
the Chinese perceived the US as more threatening than the Soviets did about as often 
as the Soviets perceived the US as more threatening than the Chinese did. It would 
appear from this that the Chinese did not rely on the Soviets for their interpretation 
or perceptions of US intentions. 

(U) The fourth factor is defined by a negative perception of the US. Although the 
Soviets and Chinese differed in the degree of their negativity their pattern of per- 
ceptions from 1957. exhibited a striking similarity, i.e., their negative perception 
of the US increased and decreased at the same time. 

^- Difference Between the Soviets and Chinese on the National Attkbutes 

(U) The joint attribute analysis yielded some interesting hypotheses concerning 
the gaps between the Soviet and Chinese attributes. In this section we develop a 
method of measuring and patterning these gaps which allows the prediction of inter- 
action patterns from them. 

(U) The first impulse, of course, would be to subtract the Chinese factor scores 
from the Soviet factor scores in each of the four plots in Figure 18 through 21. We 
took a different tact, however, arguing that these patterns might indeed best des- 
cribe the common attribute patterns for the two nations, but that what we really 
wanted were those patterns representing the dynamic differences between the 
Soviet and Chinese attributes. The point may appear subtle, but it acutally is a 
rather major change of perspective. In the joint analysis, for example,-^e found 
an industrialization factor which just happened to reflect the difference in "growth 
rates between the Soviets and Chinese. But it is more central to our hypotheses 
that the differences in Chinese and Soviet growth rates predict to the conflictual 
interaction patterns between them. To obtain these differences, the actual variable 
by variable differences were calculated. These differences, give us a way to 
examine the dynamics of the gaps between the Soviets and Chinese during this 
eighteen year period. We can again use factor analysis as a way of patterning the 
dynamics across time. These factors patterns will reflect the situation shown in ' 
Figures 18 through 21 but will be more detailed and more sensitive to the shifts in 
gap from one year to the next. 
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(U) Before t}ie iinalyses were run the variable "economic aid to less developed 
countries" was dropped. The distribution of the variable is badly skewed, and 
clearer patterns ennerged from the analysis without it. The difference matrix con- 
sists, therefore, of 23 variables; l6 physical variables and the 7 US perception 
variables. 

(U) Tables Z3 and 24 present the statistics and correlations for the matrix. 
These correlations are factored four times: first, for the 23 variables, secondly, 
for the 17 "physical" variables, thirdly, for the 9 economic variables, and fourthly, 
for the 6 military variables. The different groupings are examined so that in the 
next section they can be used Lo discover the set of variables that will best predict 
to the interactions. 

a. Sino-Soviet Differences--23 Attributes 

(U) The table of positive eigenvalues for the 23 variables is shown in Table 25. 
Three factors explain 7 5. 1 percent of the total variance in these 23 variables. The 
first three factors, therefore, were rotated to an orthogonal simple structure. The 
rotated factor matrix is shown in Table 26. 

(U) As expected, the predominant factor shows a widening gap between the 
Soviets and Chinese in Industrialization and Nuclear Capability. This factor accounts 
for 49. 6 percent of total variance and is plotted in Figure 22. This gap steadily 
and rapidly increased since the year 1957, which it might be noted, marked the 
beginning of the di sastrous"Great Leap" in China. As can be seen from Figure 18 
in which the individual Chinese and Soviet growth rates are plotted, the widening 
gap was due to a combination of slow economic and nuclear growth by the Chinese 
and rapid economic and nuclear growth by the Soviets. It is also interesting to 
note the high negative loading of population. An increasingly large gap in population 
is occurring as the industrialization gap widens. However, on this varisCble, the 
Chinese are increasing rapidly while the Soviets are experiencing nominal population 
growth. The reason is due less to differences in population growth rates than it is to 
the differences in the absolute sizes of the population. 

(U) The second and third factors are both indexed by perception variables. 
The second, plotted in Figure 23. is called the Gap in US Threat Perception . The 
difference between Soviet and Chinese perceptions of the US as a threat has varied 
considerably over time although there seems to be a trend since 1962 for the gap to 
decrease. 
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(U) The third factor, plotted in Figure 24, is called the Gap in Per c eption of 

US as Active . It evidences a fluctuating but generally upward trend since 1956; that 
is, the gap between Soviet and Chinese perceptions of the US being active has in- 
creased- The differences between the Soviets and Chinese in their perceptions of 
the US has been mentioned as an important element infringing upon the increasing 
Sino-Soviet hostility. This hypothesis is further examined in Section VI of the 
report where the results of the gap analysis are related to the interaction patterns. 

b. Sino-Soviet Differences - 16 "Physical" Attributes 

(U) The table of positive eigenvalues for the differences in 16 variables is 

shown in Table 27. Variable statistics and correlations are shown in Tables 23 
and 24. The first three factors explain 86. 4 percent of the total variance in the 16 
variables. We rotated these three factors to an orthogonal simple structure. The 
rotated factor matrix is shown in Table 28. 

(U) The predominant factor here, as in the 23 variable solution, 15 the _ 

Industrialization and Nuclear Capability Gap. The scores for the factor are plotted 
in Figure 25, The difference between the Soviets and the Chinese in measures of 
economic growth and nuclear capability is rapidly widening. The population vari- 
able again loaded negatively indicating the increasingly wide disparity between the 
size of the populations in each country. 

(U) With the perception variables eliminated, the second factor describes a 

pattern of Treaties and Trade Gap . The scores for the factor are plotted in Fig- 
ure 26. The gap between the number of treaties that the Soviets and Chinese each 
signed with the world increased to a high in 1964 and decreased rap?dly to a low in 
1967. The Chinese consistently signed more treaties than the Soviets every year 
and essentially caused the shape of the pattern. In 1967, the Chinese signed less 
treaties than in any previous year except 1951. The indexing trade variable is the 
"ratio of imports to GNP. " From 1950 to I960, the gap fluctuated but the Chinese 
ratio was consistently higher. The Soviet ratio was larger from 1961 to 1965. 
The two countries were even in 1966 with the Chinese gaining again in 1967. By 
1967, the treaties gap was decreasing, and the trade dependence gap was increas- 
ing: The Chinese were nearing a low in treaties signed and were at a high in trade 
dependency. 

(U) The third factor" describes the pattern of the gap between the Soviets and 

Chinese in agricultural production and conventional military forces. The factor 
scores are plotted in Figure 27. The gap between the two countries in agricultural 
production has varied considerably over time with the Soviets consistently behind. 
The gap between the Soviets and Chinese in conventional forces has also fluctuated 
over time with the Chinese tending to close the gap since 1961. 
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c. Sino-Soviet Differences - 9 Economic Attributes 

(U) A factor analysis was performed on the 9 economic attributes. Variable 

statistics and correlations are presented in Tables 23 and 24. The table of posi- 
tive eigenvalues for the variables is shown in Table 29. Three of these factors 
explain 96. 1 percent of total variance. The three factors were rotated to an ortho- 
gonal simple structure. The rotated factor matrix is presented in Table 30. 

(U) The first factor explains 77. 0 percent of the variance and is appropriately 

labeled the Industrialization Gap. Here again, the dominant pattern is the difference 
between the Soviets and Chinese in economic growth. The factor scores are plotted 
in Figure 28. 

(U) The second factor explains 9. 8 percent of total variance and is called the 

Soviet and Chinese Agricultural Production Gap. The factor scores are plotted in 
Figure 29. The Soviets have consistently lagged behind the Chinese i^n total agri- 
cultural production. \ 

1 

(U) The third factor, the Trade Dependence Gap explains 9- 3 percent of total 

variance and describes the difference between the Soviets and Chinese in terms of 
world trade dependency. The pattern shows the dynamics of this factor across 
time with the final downswing- -from 1962 on— representing decreased Soviet de- 
pendency and increased Chinese dependency on external trade. The factor scores 
are plotted in Figure 30. 

d. Sino-Soviet Differences - 6 Military Attributes 

(U) Only the 6 military variables were factor analyzed in this analysis. The 

variable statistics and correlations are presented in Tables 23 and 24. The table 
of positive eigenvalues for the variables is shown in Table 31. Three factors ex- 
plain 92. 8 percent of total variance. These three factors were rotated to an ortho- 
gonal simple structure. The rotated factor matrix is shown in Table 32. 

(U) The predominant factor is the Nuclear Capability Gap . The factor explains 

70. 8 percent of total variance and therefore describes the major pattern existing 
between the Soviets and Chinese in differences on their military attributes The 
factor scores are plotted in Figure 31. The pattern describes the Soviet's rapidly ■ 
increasing nuclear capability---as measured by the total number of ICBM's de- 
ployed and submarines with nuclear missile launching capability— while the Chinese 
were making only slow progress. Also included in this pattern was the decreasing 
gap between the Soviets and Chinese in fighter aircraft. The Soviets decreased their 
conventional aircraft as they passed into the nuclear age, while the Chinese con- 
tinued to rapidly expand theirs. 
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(U) The second factor, the Armed Forces Gap i s primarily a pattern of the 

gap between the Soviets and Chinese in total number of men under arms over time. 
This factor explains 14.5 percent of total variance. The factor scores are plotted 
in Figure 3E, The first part of the pattern is explained by the demobilization of 
Chinese forces after the Korean War at the same time that the Soviets were increas- 
ing the total size of their armed forces. Since 1956, the pattern was mainly one of 
a narrowing gap as the Soviets decreased the ntimerical size of their armed forces. 

(U) The third factor explains 7. 5 percent of total variance and describes the 

gap between the Soviets and Chinese in Defense Allocation as a Percentage of GNP. 
The factor scores are plotted in Figure 33. The Soviets allocated their greatest 

percentage for defense in 1952 but spent increasingly less percentage wise 

through 1967. The Chinese, however, fluctuated till 1957 but slowly increased 
their defense allocation percentage through 1967. The result was a decrease in 
the gap between the Soviets and Chinese. It should be noted that the increase 
in Chinese defense allocation was due not only to a slightly increasing defense 
budget but also to an erratic and sometimes decreasing GNP. * 

1 

c. summary of findings from the national attribute 
analysis " 

(U) The major findings from the analyses of Soviet and Chinese national 

attributes are summarized as follows: 

1. Industrialization is the most significant dynamic attribute 
pattern for both the Soviets and Chinese. It occurs in each 
analysis as the first and strongest factor, always characterized 
by a pattern of industrial growth over time. 

2. The Nuclear Transition factor appears as the second strongest 
factor for the Soviets. It is characterized by diplomatic an4 
conventional military behavior- -for example, increasing 
numbers of bilateral treaties signed and rising fighter aircraft\ 
production- -until i960 when both proceed to fall off. Coupled with 
the decrease in Soviet conventional development after I960 is an 
increase in their strategic development priorities as indexed by 
submarine and ICBM production. 
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When Soviet perceptions of the Chinese (derived from content 
analysis) were included in the analysis of their national attribute; 
a new pattern emerged. This new pattern evidenced a changing 
Soviet view of the Chinese as indexed by the weak, active, nega- 
tive and threat potential variables. Moscow's perceptions of the 
Chinese were generally of a decreasing magnitude or intensity 
as measured by these variables until about 1957 when a transi- 
tional period lasting until I960 occurs. In the post- 1 960 period 
a sharp upswing in magnitude is evidenced by all of the variables 
This factor we call the Paper Tiger Syndrome , This pattern 
contradicts the hypothesis that as one nation perceives another 
nation as negative, he will also perceive that nation as stronger 
and more active this being a rationalization for his negative 
feelings. The analyses carried out in this study indicate that 
while the Soviets did perceive the Chinese as negative and active 
they did not at the same time perceive them as stronger. 

i 

A similar "paper tiger" pattern also appears in the analyses of 
the Chinese national attributes. The Chinese simultaneously 
perceived the Soviets as negative, threatening and weak. An 
interesting divergence in the two patterns is that while 1959 
marked the point at which the Chinese perceptions of the USSR 
began an upswing in magnitude, the Soviets did not exhibit a 
similar pattern toward China until I960. 

The difference analysis and the 36 case analyses reveal that 
generally Soviet perceptions of the United States are independent 
of — that is not related to- -Chinese views of the US across 
identical time frames. Furthermore, the attribute analysis 
revealed that changing Soviet perceptions of the CPR formed a 
pattern through the years quite unrelated to Soviet perceptions 
of the US. It should be noted that this finding contradicts our 
interpretation of Newcomb's model of interactive behavior which 
when applied to the Sino -Soviet relationship would hypothesize 
that the Soviet perception of China on the positive -negative 
dimensions should be related--either positively or negatively-- 
to their view of the United States. A reason for the lack of 
support for the model may be due to the fact that we aggregated 
values per year over an 18-year period. We did not in this 
study examine Soviet perceptions of the US and China at critical 
points in time and at differing levels of tension--e. g. , during 
periods of detente as compared to periods of high crisis. This 
caveat notwithstanding, it is extremely significant that at least 
in the long run there exists little relationship between Soviet 
and Chinese perceptions of each other and their perceptions of 
the US. P 
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In the analyses of the absolute differences existing between the 
Soviets and Chinese on each of the national attribute variables, 
several relevant patterns emerged. The factors which emerge 
identified gaps between the two Communist powers in three 
areas: industrialization, nuclear capability, and in their 
perceptions of the United States. The gaps in two of these 
areas--industrialization and nuclear capability--are ever 
widening and have been steadily and rapidly increasing since 
1957. On the other hand, the gap between Moscow's and 
Peking's perceptions of the US as indexed by the active and 
potential threat variables exhibit no consistent trend; rather 
it varies considerably over time. 
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SECTION V 
SXNO-SOVIET INTERACTION ANALYSIS 

A. DESCRIPTION OF DATA 

^^i The analysis of national attributes of the Soviet Union and Communist China 
and their differences on these attributes was reported in Section IV, and their 
dynanuc patterns were delineated. We turn now to the analysis of the Sino-Soviet 
relationship as indexed by interactions across the same time period, 1950-1967. 
As noted earlier, it is our ultimate objective to predict from Soviet and Chinese 
national attributes to their interactions. It is therefore necessary that the depend- 
ent variable, fluctuations and patterns in interactions, be described for this period. 

(U) The types of interactions between nations cover a wide spectrurfi of activity. 
A process of selection was therefore undertaken to choose the most important and 
relevant indicators of this type of behavior. The process was mainly influenced by 
three factors: (1) those variables that had been identified in earlier research as 
important indicators; (Z) those variables considered important by virtue of the 
uniqueness of the dyadic relationship of the Soviets and Chinese itself; and (3) those 
variables which have high importance to policy planners. 

(U) In a survey of previous research concerned with the interactions between 
nations, Rummel' s work was found to be the most advanced and most relevant to 
this study. Through four factor analyses of four different samples of data, he 
determined that eight dimensions of dyadic behavior existed for 1955: salience, 
enoigration and communication, UN voting, exports, foreign students, international 
organizations, official conflict behavior and diplomatic representation. 56 The 
indexing variables of these dimensions, that is, the measure that was cfe«tral to 
the cluster of behaviors defined by a dimenisicn, were considered an important 
element to include in the study. All of these variables that were applicable\o an 
analysis of Sino-Soviet relations were included in our data set. 

(U) Several variables that Rummel did not use were v.dded to the study because 
of their special significance in providing a better under.jtanding of Soviet and 
Chinese relations. For example, broadcasts by the Soviet Union to China and 
vice versa have been used by these countries as a media for accusations and 
bitter polemics. Soviet and Chinese broadcasts were, therefore, included as 



^^See Rummel, "Indicators of Cross -national and International Patterns," op. cit. 
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measures of hostility. It should be noted that a few variables deemed impcjrtant to 
the analysis were not included due to the unavailability of data, in all, within the 
space of all behavior and a subspace of all Soviet and Chinese relations a sot of 31 
Sino-Soviet behavioral variables were finally selected. 

(U) In addition to the 31 behavioral variables, 14 perceptual variables were 
included in the data set. As stated in Section IV, perceptual variables were added 
because of the important role that verbal and written comnnunications have played 
in the Sino-Soviet relationship and because of the generally held belief that the 
perceptions of a nation's leadership influence the foreign policy of that nation. 

(U) Data were collected for all of these 45 interaction variables by yevr for the 
period 1950 to 1967. Table 33 lists the 45 variable names and the 8 character 
computer acronyms for each. These 45 variables have been labeled the Sino- 
Soviet Interaction Set. < 

i 
I 

B. ANALYSES OF SINO-SOVIET INTERACTIONS 

(U) Two factor analyses are performed on the data in this section. The complete 
set of 45 variables is first analyzed, the dimensions examined and plotted. The 14 
perception variables are then deleted and the 31 remaining variables are re- 
analyzed and their dimensions examined and plotted. 

1. Sino-Soviet Interaction Analysis - 45 Variables 

(U) Statistics for the 45 Sino-Soviet interactions are presented in Table 34. The 
majority of the measures had an approximately normal distribution across time from 
1950-1967, although measures of Soviet economic aid (Variables 1 and 2), types of 
Sino-Soviet treaties signed (Variables 8-13), measures of Sino-Soviet official 
visits (Variables 13-16), Sino-Soviet broadcasts (Variables 17 and 18) anci a few 
perception variables are skewed. Table 35 shows the Pearson product-mornent 
correlations between these 45 measures. 

The correlations among the perception variables and the correlations between the 
perception variables and the other interactions are the most interesting. Several 
relationships are worthy of note: 

(1) There are high correlations between Soviet perceptions of the 
Chinese as being active, negative and weak. There are also 
high correlations between Chinese perceptions of the Soviets 
as being active, negative and weak; 
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TABLE 33 

SOVIET AND CHINFSE INTERACTION AND PERCEPTION VARIABLES- 
ACRONYM TABLE 



Variable Name 

Soviet Econoinic Aid to China 

Soviet Relative Economic Aid to China 

Soviet Civil Technicians in China 

Chinese Civil Technicians Trained in Soviet Union 

Soviet Military Aid to China 

Chinese Students in the Soviet Union 

Sino-Soviet Treaties 

Sino-Soviet Economic Treaties 

Sino-Soviet Scientific and Technical Treaties 

Sino-Soviet Diplomatic and Political Treaties 

Sino-Soviet Cxiltural Treaties 

Sino-Soviet Communications Treaties 

Soviet Official Visits to China 

Chinese Official Visits to the Soviet Union 

Soviet Official Visit Days to China 

Chinese Official Visit Days to the Soviet Union 

Soviet Broadcast Hours Per Week to China 

Chinese Broadcast Hours Per Week to the Soviet Union 

Soviet Cultural Delegations to China 

Chinese Cultural Delegations to the Soviet Union 

Soviet Exports to China 

Soviet Imports from China 

Relative Soviet Exports to China 

Relative Soviet Imports from China 

Relative Chinese Exports to the Soviet Union 

Relative Chinese Imports from the Soviet Union 

Soviet Export of Petroleum to China 

Relative Soviet Export of Petroleum to China 

Soviet Military Forces in Border Area 

Chinese Military Forces in Border Area 

Border Incidents 

China Perceived as Strong by the Soviet Union 
China Perceived as Weak by the Soviet Union 
China Perceived as Active by the Soviet Union 



Eight Character 
Computer Code 
Name 

SUECAID 

RSUECAID 

SUCTCPR 

CPRCTSU 

SUMILAID 

CPRSTSU 

SSTREATY 

S^ECONTR 

S§S-TTR 

SSD-PTR 

SSCULTR 

SSCOMMTR ■ 

SUOFVCPR 

CPROFVSU 

SUOVDCPR 

CPROVDSU 

SUBRCCPR 

CPRBRCSU 

SUCLDCPR 

CPRCLDSU 

SUEXPCPR 

SUIMPCPR 

RSUEXCPR 

RSUIMCPR 

RCPREXSU 

RCPRIMSU 

SUPETCPR 

RSUPTCPR 

SUFORBOR 

CPRFORBR 

BORINCID 

SU ST CC 
SU WK CC 
SU AC CC 
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TABLE 33.{CONTtNUED) 

SOVIET AND CHINESE INTERACTION AND PERCEPTION VARIABLES- 
ACRONYM TABLE (CONTINUED) 



Variable Name 



Eight Character 
Computer Code 
Name 



China Perceived as Passive by the Soviet Union SU PA CC 

China Perceived as Positive by the Soviet Union SU PO CC 

China Perceived as Negative by the Soviet Union SU NG CC 

Perceived Threat from China by the Soviet Union SU TP CC 

Soviet Union Perceived as Strong by China CC ST SU 

Soviet Union Perceived as Weak by China CC WK SU 

Soviet Union Perceived as Active by China C*C AC SU 

Soviet Union Perceived as Passive by China c'c PA SU 

Soviet Union Perceived as Positive by China CC PO SU 

Soviet Union Perceived as Negative by China CC NG SU 

Perceived Threat from the Soviet Union by China CC TP SU 
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(Z) There are high correlations between Soviet perceptions of the 
Chinese as negative and threatening and Chinese views of the 
Soviets as negative and threatening; 

(3) There are fairly high correlations between Chinese perceptions 
of the Soviets as negative and threatening, deployment of 
Chinese military forces to the Sino-Soviet border, and border 
incidents; 

(4) There are only moderate correlations between Soviet percep- 
tions of the Chinese as negitive and threatening and actual 
deployment of Soviet troops to the border and border incidents. 
Moscow's behavior thus would not seem to correspond as 
highly to their perceptions as does that of the Chinese. Indeed, 
there is a higher correlation between Soviet perceptions of the 
Chinese as threatening and Chinese deployment of troops tp 
the border. ' 

(U) A factor analysis was performed on the 45 variable correlation matrix. The 
table of positive eigenvalues is presented in Table 36. Five factors are sufficient 
to explain 83. 8 percent of the total variance in these 45 variables. These five 
factors were rotated to an orthogonal simple structure. The rotated factor matrix 
is shown in Table 37. 

(U) The predominant factor, which we named Sino-Soviet Cooperation, Mutual 
Threat Perception and Conflict , accounts for almost 34 percent of the total vari- 
ance. This factor has negative loadings of "relative Soviet exports from China" 
and "Soviet civil technicians in China" and positive loadings of "Soviet and Chinese 
threat perceptions" of each other and "border incidents." The plot of scores for 
this factor is presented in Figure 34. A positive slope in the pattern indi<:ates 
increased hostility and decreased cooperation, 

(U) Note the period between 1954 and 1958. This peak in hostility may have been 
caused by Soviet and Chinese differences over the handling of the Taiwan Straits 
incidents. Between 1958 and 1959, the hostility temporarily decreased, but over 
all from 1959 onward the conflict has gradually increased. This pattern basically 
describes that phenomenon we have called the Sino-Soviet dispute, those inter- 
actions between the Soviets and Chinese which manifest the steady trend of de- 
creasing cooperation and increasing hostility . 

(U) Included in "decreasing cooperation" are measures of Chinese trade depend- 
ency on the Soviet Union. The growing Chinese independency from the Soviet Union 
has been mentioned as an important element in the dispute. This generalization is 
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confirmed here as measures of Soviet and Chinese hostility. As Chinese independ- 
ence from the Soviet Union increased, Sino-Soviet hostility also increased. 

(U) It should also be noted that Chinese perceptions of the Soviets as threatening 
and negative loaded on the same factor as Chinese deployment of troops to the 
border. However, Soviet deployment of troops to the border was independent of 
their perceptions of the Chinese as negative and threatening. It appears, there- 
fore, that the Chinese perceptions corresponded more closely to their behavior 
than did Soviet perceptions and that the Soviets consciously avoided revealing their 
true perceptions of the Chinese during this period. The Chinese increased their 
troops at the border in 1959 and 1963, The Soviets increased their troops in i960 
and 1962, The Chinese started a trend of increasingly negative statements in 1959 
and accelerated considerably in 1963, The Soviets, however, decreased their nega- 
tive statements in I960 and did not increase them substantially until 1962. The 
Soviets appear to have been quite cautious in their verbal behavior- -a probabLt 
attempt to avoid public attacks on the Chinese in hopes that the trend di increasing 
hostility between the two states might be reversed. Nevertheless, Mopcow did take 
military actions to bolster the forces in the border area in case the conflict accelera- 
ted. In a case such as this, where the Soviets saw an advantage in masking their 
true perceptions of the Chinese, it is difficult to leduce a country's behavior from 
its perceptions. 

(U) The second orthogonally rotated factor from Table 37 accounts for 18 percent 
of the total variance. This factor is named Soviet Initiatives and is characterized 
primarily by Soviet actions. The plot of scores for this factor is presented in 
Figure 35 and shows a rise in cooperative Soviet initiatives until 1957. A short 
transition period occurred until 1959 when a trend of decreased cooperative Soviet 
behavior and a trend of increased hostile Soviet behavior, e, g. , "Soviet forces at 
the border, " began. 

■*\ . 

(U) The third factor accounts for I6 percent of the total variance and is called 
Chinese Perceptions of the Soviets . The plot of scores for this factor are shown 
in Figure 36. A positive slope in this pattern designates a Chinese perception of 
the Soviets as stronger while a negative slope designates a Chinese perception of 
the Soviets as more passive. The latter half of the pattern is most interesting in 
that 1959 marks a period of increased perceptions of the Soviets as strong until 
1962 when a dramatic falling off occurred. 

\ 

(U) The fourth factor is characterized By "treaties and agreements between the 
Soviet Union and China." It should be noted that these variables are not cumulative 
over time but rather only measure the number of treaties signed each year. A 
somewhat erratic pattern is therefore expected. The plot of scores for this factor 
is presented in Figure 37, T o pattern changes by 1958 with the years 1959-1967 
marking a more steady and less active period than that experienced in 1950-1958. 
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(U) The fifth factor is called Soviet Economic Aid . The plot of scores is presented 
in Figure 38. The pattern reached a high point in 1955 and generally decreased 
thereafter. "Soviet economic aid to China" actually ended in 1961, but the other 
variables loading on the factor carried the pattern to 1967. 

2- SINQ-SQVIET INTERACTION ANALYSIS - 31 VARIABLES 

(U) The 14 perceptual variables were removed and a factor analysis was performed 
on the remaining 31 interactions. The table of positive eigenvalues is presented in 
Table 38, The five factors explain 85. 1 percent of the total variance, 

(U) The rotated factor matrix is presented in Table 39. Even with the exclusion 
of the perceptual variables, the patterns which emerged are quite similar to the 
factors derived from the 45 variables, 

(U) The first factor is labeled Sino-Soviet Cooperation- Conflict and if similar to 
the first factor from the 45 solution with the exception of the missing pferception 
variables. The plot of scores for this factor is presented in Figure 39. The pattern 
is less erratic than before and shows a gradual change from cooperation to conflict. 
As was noted in the attribute study, the perception variables show more variance 
and thus cause a less stable pattern when they are included. 

(U) The second factor, Soviet Initiatives , is almost identical to the second factor 
from the 45 solution. Perceptions did not load on the earlier factor and therefore 
their absence here is not noticed. The plot of scores for this factor is presented in 
Figure 40. 

(U) The third factor is very similar to factor 4 of the 45 variable solution, and is 
again called Treaties . The plot of scores for this factor is shown in Figure 41. 

(U) Factor 4, Soviet Trade of Petroleum , is similar to factor 3 from the 45 varia- 
ble study despite the fact that the earlier factor was primarily a perceptual factor. 
"Soviet trade of petroleiim to China" loaded only moderately on the earlier factor, 
but in the 31 -variable study it is now the indexing variable. The plot of scores for 
this factor is presented in Figure 42, 

(U) Factor 5 is called Soviet Economic Aid and is similar to factor five of the 45 
variable study. Again, without the perceptual variables, the plot in Figure 43 is 
less erratic. 
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C. FINDINGS FROM SINQ-SOVIET INTERACTION ANALYSIS 

(U) The major findings derived from the analysis of the direct Sino-Soviet int 
action variables are summarized as follows: 

The dominant factor derived from an analysis of the 45 variables 
used to measure direct interactions between China and the Soviet 
Union delineates a pattern of decreasing Soviet and Chinese co- 
operation and increasing Soviet and Chinese hostility . This pattern 
is indexed by those Soviet and Chinese interactions which have 
been labeled by many as the major manifestations of the Sino- 
Soviet dispute; e.g., decreasing trade and increasing border 
incidents and negative perceptions of each other. 

2. Measures of Chinese trade dependency on the Soviet Union are 
negatively and highly correlated with measures of Soviet ahd 
Chinese hostility. This seems to confirm the hypothesis tbat 
as Chinese independence from the Soviet Union increased so 
did Sino-Soviet hostility. 

3. A pattern of Soviet and Chinese perceptions of each other as 
negative and threatening but also as weak appeared in the 
analysis. This again appears to be the familiar "paper tiger" 
theme. Each country perceived the other negatively and 

as a threat, but at the same time it dismissed their actual 
strength or potential to disrupt. 

4. A major difference between the two Communist powers in 
their interactive behavior was found. Chinese perceptions 
were highly related to their physical behavior, but this was "\ 
not so in the Soviet case. Chinese perceptions of the Soviets 
as threatening and negative related positively to increased 
Chinese deployment of troops to the Sino-Soviet border. How- 
ever, over the same period the Soviet deployment of troops 

to the border was found to be independent of Moscow's changing 
perceptions of the Chinese on these two variables. When the 
Soviets initiated measures to strengthen their border with 
China they concurrently reduced rather than increased the 
intensity of their verbal pronouncements about the Chinese. 
The Soviets thus appear to have resisted attacking the 
Chinese in public as long as possible, perhaps in hope that 
the problems causing the increased tension might be solved. 
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5. A major pattern of Soviet Chinese interaction describes a rise in 
cooperative Soviet- Chinese behavior until 1957, a transition 
period lasting until 1959, and then a trend which exhibits increas- 
ing hostile Soviet behavior toward Peking until the present. This 
is the Soviet Initiatives dimension. 

6. In conclusion, the addition of the 14 perceptual variables to the 
"physical" interaction variables does not greatly change the 
basic patterns of the "physical" variables. In some cases the 
perception variables do cause a more erratic pattern, but 
generally the change is small. 
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SECTION VI 

CANONICAL ANALYSIS OF ATTRIBUTES AND INTERACTIONS 
A. ATTRIBUTES AND INTERACTIONS 

(U) We now come to the heart of the study, but before wc proceed, a short review 
of the analysis to this point is in order. 

(U) The analysis of attributes used factor analysis as a descriptive device to define 
the patterns of attribute variation for the Soviets and for the Chinese. A joint factor 
analysis was then used to combine the descriptions of the two countries for compara- 
tive purposes. The joint study showed that the Soviets were growing faster than the 
Chinese industrially and that the Soviets had moved from conventional to nuclear 
defense planning during the period under study while the Chinese increased their 
conventional force commitments. The joint study also suggested that ihese com- 
parative differences between the Soviets and Chinese might be important as pre- 
dictors of the patterns of interaction during the period under study. The differences 
between the Soviets and Chinese on the major attributes were, therefore, calculated 
and analyzed. 

(U) The difference analysis consisted of factor analyses of the difference matrix 
(24 variables) and three sub -matrices (16 attributes, 9 attributes, and 6 attributes). 
The analysis of Sino-Soviet differences on 23 attributes identified three major 
dynamic patterns: Industrialization and Nuclear Capability Gap, a Gap in Perception 
of US as a Threat , and a Gap in Perception of the US as Active . Of these, the major 
pattern delineated was the industrialization and nuclear capability gap. 

(U) The perception variables were then removed, leaving l6 variablcsX The 
factor analysis of these l6 variables also revealed three major patterns, the first 
factor being similar to the first factor in the 23 variable solution. 

(U) These 16 variables, when broken into 9 economic and 6 military variables, 
again revealed three patterns of differential growth, indicating that the two small 
subsets of attributes still retained fairly complex inter -relationships. 

(U) The Sino-Soviet interaction analysis revealed five patterns of interactions for 
45 variables. When the 14 mutual perception variables were removed, we still 
found a very similar structure for five patterns of interaction. Soviet and Chinese 
behavior and perceptions seem to follow basically the same patterns. Since the 
patterns for the 45 and 31 variable analyses were so similar, only the 45 variable 
interaction analysis is used in this section. 
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B, CANONICAL REGRESSION AND CORRELATION ANALYSIS 



(U) As stated in the introduction, canonical regression and correlation is a particu- 
lar type of factor analysis that maximizes the linear relationships between observed 
variables from two sets of data. The variables within these sets of data must be 
independent of each other. By using component factor analysis on the attributes and 
interactions, we not only reduced the mass of data to a few dynamic patterns, but 
also achieved orthogonality among these patterns. We can, therefore, use the factor 
scores from the patterns that were delineated as input variables into the canonical 
program. We used the factor scores from the Soviet and Chinese differences in 
attributes as predictor variables to the factor scores of Sino-Soviet interactions. 
Therefore, the factor scores of the three patterns (factors) derived from each sub- 
set (4 subsets in all) of attributes constitutes one set of data (4 sets in all). Each of 
these sets of data are canonically regressed separately against the set of data com- 
prised of the factor scores from the five factors from the interaction variables, 
(See Figure 44). • 

"i 

(U) Canonical analysis is a rotation of these two sets of factor scores to a new 
orthogonal solution. The new solution consists of orthogonal variates, three of 
which were obtained from each canonical analysis. 

(U) A canonically rotated factor loading matrix is presented for each set of data. 
These matrices represent the loadings of the original variables on the new canonical 
variates. There is a separate set of canonical variates for each matrix. Thus, 
Variate 1 from the attribute matrix is maximally related to Variate 1 of the inter- 
action matrix. Both of these variates are independent of all other variates. The 
variable loadings are interpreted the same as in component factor analysis. The 
square of the loading times one -hundred equals the percent variation that a variable 
has in connmon with that pattern. The communality estimates are also given in the 
matrices. The communality estimates record the percent of variance for each 
variable which is accounted for by all the canonical variates. 

(U) In addition to the canonically rotated factor loading matrix, the canonical 
correlation, a statistic which ascertains the degree of pattern similarity for the 
corresponding variates, is also presented. This correlation is the square root 
of the eigenvalue that scales both variates; i.e., the correlation between variate 
scores from each set of data. The significance of the canonical correlation is given 
but must be treated with caution because the distribution underlying the population 
is unknown. 

(U) Factor scores for the attributes and the interactions on the variates are also 
obtained and plotted for each canonical analysis. 
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1 . Canonical Analysis of Differences in 23 Attributes and 45 Interactions 

(U) A canonical rotation was performed on the factor scores of the three factors 
derived in the 23 variable difference analysis and the factor scores of the five factors 
derived from the analysis of the 45 interactions. The canonically rotated factor 
loading matrix for the 23 attributes is presented in Table 40 and the canonically 
rotated factor loading matrix for the 45 interactions is presented in Table 41. 

(U) Variate 1 in Table 40 (attribute matrix) is still characterized by the Sino- 
Soviet gap in industrialization and nuclear capability. Variate 1 in Table 41 (inter- 
action matrix) is still one of increasing mutual threat perception and border hostility 
and decreasing economic and political cooperative behavior. It is this factor which 
we believe best describes the phenomenon called the "Sino-Soviet dispute. " The 
canonical correlation between the two is . 979. The scores on variate 1 are plotted 
in Figure 45. 

(U) The differences in the 23 attributes in this pattern predict very highly to the 
45 interactions across time. By knowing the differences in Soviet and Chinese 
attribute factor scores for the 18 year time period, 93 percent of the variation in 
the 45 Sino-Soviet interaction factors scores for that same period can be predicted. 
This is a very important finding and one which confirms R. J, Ruxnmel's field 
theory notions: that differences between nations on attributes are related to the 
interactions between them. This is further enhanced by canonical rotations of the 
other subsets of attribute data that follow. 

(U) Canonical variate 1 is identified as Sino-Soviet Industrialization and Strategic 
Gaps Predict to Increasing Mutual Threat Perception and Border Hostility and 
Decreasing Economic and Political Cooperative Behavior . As the industrialization 
and nuclear capability gap widens between the Soviets and Chinese, the Sino-Soviet 
conflict increases. \ 

(U) Variate 2's attributes are predominantly a gap in Soviet and Chinese percep- 
tions of the US as active. Variate 2's interactions are primarily Soviet initiatives. 
The canonical correlation between the two is . 765. The scores on Variate Z are 
plotted in Figure 46. 

(U) The differences in the 23 attributes on this variate are moderately related to 
the interactions in the same year. The variate is named Sino-Soviet Differences in 
Perception of US Activeness and Sino-Soviet Differences in Conventional Military 
Strength Relate to Changing Soviet Military and Cultural Responses Vis-a-Vis China . 
In terms of direction, as the gap in conventional military strength decreased, and 
the gap in their perceptions of the US as active increased. Soviet cooperative re- 
sponses toward China decreased and Soviet hostile acts increased. The difference 
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in Soviet and Chinese perceptions of the West has been suggested as a possible con- 
tribvitor to the Sino-Soviet dispute. Note, however, that although this perceptual 
-ap is not related to the dominant factor of cooperation and hostility, it does relate 
lu a decline in Soviet cooperative responses toward China. 

(U) Variate 3 of the attribute study is characterized by a gap in Soviet and Chinese 
perceptions of the US as negative and threatening. Variate 3 in the interaction study 
is indexed by China's perception of the Soviet Union as strong. The canonical cor- 
relation between the two is .716. The scores on variate 3 are plotted in Figure 47. 

(U) The pattern is called Difference in Sino-Soviet Threat Perception of the US is 
Related Inversely to Chinese Perceptions of Soviet Strength . That is, as the gap 
between Soviet and Chinese perception of the US as a threat increased, the Chinese 
perception of the Soviets as strong decreased. 

2- Canonical Analysis of Differences in 16 Attributes and 45 Interactions 

(U) In this section, we discuss a canonical rotation of the factor scores of the 
three factors derived in the l6 variable difference analysis and the factor scores of 
the five factors derived from the analysis of the 45 interactions. The canonically 
rotated factor loading matrix for the 16 attributes is shown in Table 42 and the 
canonically rotated factor loading matrix for the 45 interactions is presented in 
Table 43. 

(U) Variate 1 for the attributes is characterized by the Sino-Soviet gap in indus- 
trialization and nuclear capability--the same as in the 23 variable study. Variate 1 
for the interactions is characterized by cooperation and conflict between the Soviets 
and Chinese-- the factor which always appears as the first factor for the 45 inter- 
actions. The canonical correlation between the two is . 983. The scores on variate 
1 are plotted in Figure 48. 

(U) The pattern here is almost identical to variate 1 between the 23 variables and 
45 interactions. The gap between the Soviets and Chinese in industrialization and 
nuclear capability predict to increasing mutual threat perception and hostility. In 
fact, the predictive value of the l6 attribute study is a bit better than the 23 attribute 
study. The canonical correlation for the 23-45 was . 979. The 16 attributes appar- 
ently form a slightly more stable pattern due to the absence of the perception varia-\ 
bles. 
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(U) Variate 2 for the attributes describes the pattern of the Sino-Soviet gap in 
agricultural production and armed forces. Variate 2 for the interactions is indexed 
by "Soviet econonnic aid to China and by Chinese official visits to the Soviet Union." 
The canonical correlation between the two is . 849. The scores for variate 2 are 
plotted in Figure 49. The changing Sino-Soviet armed forces gap is positively 
related to the pattern of Soviet economic aid to China and negatively related to the 
pattern of Chinese official visits to the Soviet Union. The difference in Soviet and 
Chinese agricultural production relates to the same interactions but in opposite 
directions, A negative slope in the plot indicates that the Sino-Soviet gap in armed 
forces was closing, the agricultural gap was widening^ Chinese official visits to the 
Soviet Union were decreasing, and, prior to 1962--when Soviet economiq aicj to 
China ended--Soviet economic aid was increasing. 

(U) In the earlier canonical analysis of the differences on 23 national attributes, 
the perception patterns on the second and third variate dominated the factors and 
predicted to the interactions. Soviet initiatives were predicted on the Jsecond variate 
and Chinese perceptions were predicted on the third variate. In this c'p.nonical 
analysis without the perception variables among the attributes, we have other attri- 
butes emerging and predicting to Sino-Soviet interactions. As described in the 
second variate, the armed forces gap and the agricultural production gap predicted 
to Soviet economic and Chinese official visits, none of which appeared in the 23 
study. In the third variate in the 16 analysis, the Sino-Soviet trade and treaty gap 
relates to Soviet initiatives. The canonical correlation on the third variate was 
. 578 but was not considered significant enough to present here. 

(U) It is interesting to note that higher canonical correlations appeared between 
the l6 attributes and 45 interactions- In terms of Sino-Soviet relations, the dif- 
ferences between the Soviets and Chinese on attributes and perceptions do not 
relate to Sino-Soviet interactions as well as their differences on the physical attri- 
butes alone. In other words, the addition of perceptual variables slightlx reduces 
the predictive power of the canonical regression. 

3. CANONICAL ANALYSIS OF DIFFERENCES IN 9 ECONOMIC ATTRIBUTES 
AND 45 INTERACTIONS 

(U) A canonical rotation was performed on the factor scores of the three factors 
derived in the 9 variable difference analysis and the factor scores of the five factors 
derived from the analysis of the 45 interactions. The purpose here is to determine 
how well the differences between the Soviets and Chinese on just the economic 
attributes relate to Sino-Soviet interactions. 
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(U) The canonically rotated factor loading matrix for the 9 attributes is shown in 
Table 44 and the canonically rotated factor loading nnatrijx: for the 45 interactions is 
presented in Table 45. 

(U) Only the first variate related at a significant enough level to be presented. 
But this first variate related at a higher canonical correlation, . 989, than any of 
the others achieved. Variate 1 for the attributes is characterized by the Sino-Soviet 
gap in industrialization. Variate 1 for the interactions is indexed by measures of 
Soviet and Chinese cooperation and conflict . The scores on Variate 1 are plotted in 
Figure 50. 

(U) The pattern shows that the large and growing gap between the Soviets and 
Chinese in industrialization predicts very well to the growing Sino-Soviet dispute. 
At almost any point from 1950 to 1967, the difference between the Soviets and 
Chinese on their economic attributes relates quite closely to the amount of hostility 
the Soviets and Chinese are experiencing in that year. i 

1 

(U) Over the whole time period, the differences between the Soviets and Chinese 
on the economic attribute factor scores predict over 97 percent of the variation in 
the 45 Sino-Soviet interaction factor scores. 

4. Canonical Analysis of Differences in 6 Military Attributes and 45 Interactions 

(U) A canonical rotation was performed on the factor scores of the three factors 
derived in the 6 variable difference analysis and the factor scores of the five factors 
derived from the analysis of the 45 interactions. 

(U) The canonically rotated factor loading matrix for the 6 attributes is shown in 
Table 46 and the canonically rotated factor loading matrix for the 45 interactions is 
presented in Table 47, The canonical correlations for all three variates\are signifi- 
cantly high. 

(U) Variate 1 on the military attributes is characterized by the Sino-Soviet strate- 
gic gap. Variate 1 on the interactions is characterized by the usual Sino-Soviet co- 
operation and conflict pattern. The canonical correlation between the two is . 976. 
The scores in variate 1 are plotted in Figure 51. 

(U) The canonical regression shows that the Sino-Soviet gap in nuclear capability 
predicts quite well to the decrease in Soviet and Chinese cooperation and the increase 
in their hostility. 
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(Q) Variate Z on the military attributes is characterized by the gap in Soviet and 
Chinese percentage of GNP allocated for defense. Variate 2 on the interactions is 
indexed by measures of Soviet initiatives or responses to China. The canonical 
correlation between the two is . 862, The scores on Variate 2 are plotted in Figure 
52. The plot shows that from 1953 on, the changing Sino-Soviet defense allocation 
gap IS highly related to the changing Soviet military and cultural responses to China. 

(U) Variate 3 on the military attributes is characterized by the Sino-Soviet gap in 
armed forces. Variate 3 on the interactions is characterized by "Soviet economic 
aid to China" and "Chinese official visits to the Soviet Union. " The canonical cor- 
relation between the two is . 808. The scores on variate 3 are plotted in Figure 53. 
The gap in Sino-Soviet armed forces relates quite highly to the economic aid extended 
to China by the Soviet Union. Both patterns are quite erratic. It should be noted 
again that Soviet aid to China ceased in 1962. 

C. SUMMARY OF FINDINGS FROM THE CANONICAL CORRELATION AND 
REGRESSION ANALYSIS i 

(U) The major findings of the canonical correlation and regression analyses are 
summarized as follows: 



The differences between the Soviets and Chinese on their national 
attributes from 1950 to 1967 are the best predictors of Sino-Soviet 
interaction. The highest canonical correlations were derived when 
only the differences on the physical attributes were used as pre- 
dictor variables. The inclusion of perception variables as predic- 
tor variables increased in fluctuation in the patterns and resulted 
in reducing the size of the correlations. 

Over the time period 1950-1967. the differences between the'" 
Soviets and Chinese on the econonnic attribute factor scores 
predicted over 97 percent of the variation in the 45 Sino-Soviet 
interaction scores. The differences on the economic attributes 
were, thus, the best predictor variables to the pattern of Sino- 
Soviet cooperation and conflict. This is not an economic inter- 
pretation of the Sino-Soviet dispute but rather an observation that 
as the gap between Soviet and Chinese industrial capability in- 
creased, the hostility between them also increased. It would seem 
that the Chinese were not only aware that they were having serious 
industrialization problems, but that also the sudden withdrawal 
of Soviet aid and technicians in I960 further alienated the Chinese 
from the Soviets. The Chinese perceived the Soviets as a 
revisionist, status quo power, more concerned with establishing 
a detente with the West than in helping the development of a 
fellow Communist country. 
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3. The strongest factor in. the interaction analysis and one which 
appeared in every canonical regression is a pattern of increasing 
mutual threat perception and border hostility and decreasing eco- 
nomic and political cooperative behavior. This pattern best 
describes the Sino-Soviet dispute. It is made up of those inter- 
actions which indicate a steady trend of decreasing cooperation 
and increasing hostility. We found that the first factor of each 
subset of national attributes predicted very highly to this inter- 
action factor with the economic subset--as described above-- 
predicting the best. 

4. The difference between the Soviets and the Chinese in their per- 
ceptions of the United States was found to be related to certain 
patterns of Sino-Soviet interactions. A difference in their percep- 
tion of the US on the active dimension related to a changing pattern 
of Soviet responses to China. As the gap in their perceptions of 
the US on the dimension increased, Soviet cooperative behavior 
toward China decreased and Soviet hostile acts increased. 

The c'ifferences in the perception of the US as negative and threaten- 
ing were also found to relate to China's perception of the Soviet 
Union as strong. Here for the first time we have a difference in 
perceptions of the US relating to China's perception of the Soviet 
Union. 

It has often been suggested that the increasing differences in Soviet 
and Chinese perceptions of the US were a major element in esca- 
lating the Sino-Soviet dispute. The results of this study, however, 
do not seem to support this contention. The Soviet and Chinese 
difference in perception of the US as active is related to Soviet 
behavior vis-a-vis China but it is not associated with the major 
pattern of Sino-Soviet cooperation and hostility. The same is 
true of their difference in perceptions of the US as indexed by the 
negative and threat variables. These two perceptions of the US 
which one would most expect to relate to their increasing mutual 
hostility instead relate only to the Chinese perception of the 
Soviet Union as being strong. 

(U) An examination of the raw content data indicates that Sino-Soviet perceptions 
of the US were equally shared on all dimensions except the negative -positive dimen- 
sion. Here the Chinese consistently viewed the US as more negative than did the 
Soviets. This, of course, could be due to an idiosyncrasy of the Chinese to verbaliz 
in this manner, but it is interesting to note that if this is the case, it occurs only on 
this dimension. However, even though the Chinese consistently viewed the US as 
more negative than the Soviets, it appears to be unrelated to the increasing Sino- 
Soviet hostility. 
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The six military national attributes also predicted quite well to 
Soviet and Chinese interactions. The Sino-Soviet gap in nuclear 
capability is highly related to the decrease in Soviet and Chinese 
cooperation and the increase in their hostility. It is not as highly 
related as the "industrialization" gap but the canonical correla- 
tion is still . 976. 

The gap between the Soviets and Chinese in percentage of GNP 
allocated for defense is also highly related to the changing Soviet 
miHtary and cultural responses to China. This pattern describes 
a trend in which, as the defense allocation gap widens, the Soviets 
decrease cooperative behavior and increase miUtary measures. 

The canonical analysis has shown that the differences between 
the Soviets and Chinese on their national attributes from 1950 
to 1967 predict quite highly to their interactions for the same 
period of time. This is an encouraging finding but one whichj 
still needs further study and expansion. Certainly the two most 
important aspects to investigate new are whether Sino-Soviet 
interactions in one year can be predicted from Sino-Soviet dif- 
ferences in attributes in the previous year. Furthermore, we 
need to disaggregate the predictions— which are in factor Lcores-- 
to values on the original variables. 
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SECTION VII 
COMPARISON OF FINDINGS 



(U) This section compares the findings of this study to some of the findings from 
relevant prior research. Section II outlined some of the previous studies concerned 
either with the interaction of nations in general or -with Sino-Soviet relations in 
particular. We compare our results with three of these studies. 



1, The most important finding from this study confirms 

R, J. Rxmimel's social field theory^? that the difference 
between nations on their attributes are related to their 
behavior towards each other. The results of the canonical 
analysis indicates that the Soviet and Chinese differences 
on national attributes predict quite highly over time to thejLr 
interactions. Our research supports Rummel' s conceptio^ 
of nation differences as social distances which act like forces 
on behavior, affecting both the nature and magnitude of behavior. 
This is an important finding, but one which, of course, still 
needs additional confirmation and expansion. 

2, Holsti's study^S of Soviet and Chinese perceptions of the US 
examined the hypothesis that Chinese and Soviet attitudes 
toward the United States will tend to be similar in periods 
of high interbloc conflict, whereas during periods of 
decreasing tensions, attitudes toward American policy will 
diverge. He found that during three periods of high East- 
West tension (June 1950; April 1961; October 22-25, 1962; 
and February 1965) both Chinese and Soviet perceptions of \ 
American policy were overwhelmingly negative, strong and 
active. During the three selected periods of lower East- 
West tension {September 1959, October 26-31, 1962; and 
July-August 1963) differences between Chinese and Soviet 
perceptions were greater than in the high tension periods 

on all three dimensions. 

\ 

^^See R. J. Rummel, The DON Project: A Five Year Research Program , op. cit. , 
"Indicators of Cross-National and International Patterns, " op> cit. 

58ole Holsti, "External Conflict and Internal Consensus: The Sino-Soviet Case," 
The General Inquirgy . op. cit. 
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It is somewhat difficult to compare the results of tliis study with 
Holsti's work because Holsti did his analysis on short selected 
time periods while this study aggregated data by year for the 
years 1950-1967. The results of this study showed that over the 
18-year period the differences between Soviet and Chinese percep- 
tions of the US fluctuated a great deal. Examination of the raw 
data by years shows that the years in which the difference was 
the least in the Soviet and Chinese perception of the US as active 
were 1952, 1965, 1963, and 1964; as strong, I960, 1952, 1953, 
1956, and as negative, 1951, 1965, 1967, and 1954. According 
to Holsti's hypothesis, these would be years marked by high 
East-West tension. 

It is difficult to talk in terms of "East- West high tension years. " 
Almost every year from 1950 to 1968 experienced an East- West 
incident. Are the high tension years those in which more thain 
one incident occurred or in which the incident lasted a longer! 
period of time? 

However, Holsti's concern with Soviet and Chinese perceptions 
of the US was the result of his operationalization of the hypothesis 
that "a high level of inter coalition conflict tends to increase intra- 
coalition unity and more relaxed relations between blocs tend to 
magnify differences within the alliance." Basing his operationaliza 
tion on literature relating to cognitive balance, Holsti assumed that 
a comparison of Soviet and Chinese perceptions of the US would be 
an indication of the degree of unity or tension existing between 
themselves. The assumption is that there is always a strain 
toward balance; that is, if the Soviet and Chinese both view the 
US as negative or positive, there will be a positive relations hi jiv 
between them, but if they differ in their views of the US there will 
be a negative relationship between them. (See Section III for a 
more complete explanation, ) 

The results of our factor analysis of Soviet and Chinese attributes 
over the 18-year period showed that Soviet and Chinese percep- 
tions of the United States were unrelated to their perceptions of 
each other. It does not appear that their perceptions of the US 
contributed to their mutual perceptions. In effect, our results 
disconfirm Holsti's basic hypothesis that out-group pressure 
(resulting from East- West conflict), tends to reduce in-group 
(Sino-Soviet) dissonance over a period of time. 
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As mentioned in Section II, Thomas Robinson examined Sino-Soviet 
relations, 1949-1964, in terms of Morgenlhaa's national interest 
and power formulations. ^9 Robinson viewed the element of power 
as an important factor in Soviet-Chinese relations. In fact he 
stated that "the most singular change in Sino-Soviet relations has 
been a relative increase in Chinese power. " Robinson (as is 
Morgenthau) was very unclear as to the meaning of the word 
"power. " Two possible definitions could be derived from his 
discussion. The first implies that "power" is the degree of 
Chinese independence of the Soviet Union. The second equates 
power to nuclear and industrial capabiHty. However it is defined, 
Robinson states that "although Soviet power. . . increased during 
the period (1950-1964) and in absolute terms is probably much 
greater than Chinese power, it is the relative increase (in Chinese 
power) that matters. " t 



In order to examine and test Robinson's hypothesis, we included 
measures of both interpretations of "power." Variables measur- 
ing the nuclear and industrial capabilities of the Soviets and 
Chinese were included in the national attribute study, and varia- 
bles measuring the relative dependence of the Chinese on the 
Soviets were included in the interaction study. 

The results of our study showed that the differences between the 
Soviets and- Chinese in industrial and nuclear capabilities increased 
over time in an ever-widening gap. The Chinese have not experi- 
enced a relative increase in capability vis-a-vis the Soviets. If 
power is therefore defined in these terms, our study does not sup- 
port Robinson's contention. 

Measures of Chinese trade dependency were used to measure \ 
Chinese dependence on the Soviet Union. Examination of the data 
shows that the earlier years were characterized by a relatively 
high percentage of Chinese trade with the Soviet Union. However, 
the trend over time is marked by an almost linear decrease in 
Chinese trade dependency to a minimal amount in 1967. If "power" 
is defined, therefore, in terms of independence, Robinsion is 
quite correct in stating that the Chinese have gained a relative 
increase in power -.ds-a-vis the Soviet Union. 
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Thomas W. Robinson, "A National Interest Analysis of Sino-Soviet Relations,' 
op. cit. 
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Robinson also states that "the relative growth of Chinese power 
is positively correlated with pursuit of existing Chinese national 
interests as well as with discovery of new interests. " Robinson 
implies that the Chinese pursuit of national interests over time 
has been an innportant factor in Sino-Soviet relations, or in other 
words with their increasing hostility. He states that "one impor- 
tant reason why China has drawn away . from the Soviet Union is 
because she has become increasingly independent of the Soviet 
Union. " 

In our factor analysis of the 45 Sino-Soviet interactions, the first 
factor is a pattern of decreasing Soviet and Chinese cooperative 
behavior and increasing Soviet and Chinese hostile behavior. It 
is interesting to note that the Chinese trade dependency variables 
load highly negative on the factor while the variables measuring 
hostility load highly positive. In other words, a decrease*in 
Chinese dependency on the Soviet Union is related to an increase 
in Sino-Soviet hostility. Of course the question is unanswered 
whether the hostility caused the decrease in dependency or vice- 
versa. Nevertheless, Robinson's hypotheses concerning relative 
Chinese power and its relation to the conflict gets some support 
from this study. 

Robinson also states that nuclear weapons are obviously a dis- 
cordant issue between the Soviet Union and China, Geoffrey Hudson 
agrees that the issue of nuclear weapons is one of the most impor- 
tant contributions to the conflict between the Soviet Union and 
China. Two measures of the nuclear capability of the Soviets 
and the Chinese were, therefore, included in this study. ^ 

In the canonical correlation of the differences between the Soviets 
and the Chinese on six military attributes with the 45 Sino-Soviet' 
interactions it was found that the Sino-Soviet gap in nuclear capa- 
bility predicts quite well to an increase in Soviet and Chinese 
hostile behavior. In other words, as the gap in nuclear capability 
between the Soviets and Chinese increased, Soviet and Chinese 
hostile behavior increased. This can be considered confirmation 
of Robinson's hypothesis concerning the role of nuclear weapons 
in the dispute. 



^OCeoffrey Hudson, "Paper Tigers and Nuclear Teeth," The China Quarterly , 
No. 39, July-September 1969, p. 64. 
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